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** Holding the boy high on his left arm, Gyonax strode in front of the imperial box.” 


AN 


LL Rome had flocked to the Amphitheatre. The 

cordon of humanity which formed a dark bor- 

der, like a band of mourning, to the huge yellow 

ellipse, seethed with prickling excitement. Gyo- 

nax, the Thracian, fine flower of the gladiatorial 

cohort and idol of the populace, was to meet death 
that day on the hot sand, from which his prowess had hitherto 
plucked only victories. 


“~ 


By JOHN J. A BECKET. 


There was a flout in this to the countless plebeians for whom 
the panes et Circeuses were the spice of life. It was rank in- 
justice to pit a gladiator who had proved equal to great odds 
against a force that would overwhelm any one man. 

The rumor ran that he was to be slaughtered because 
he was a Christian! Poor cause, forsooth. Edepol ! One 
Christian more counted little, but one such gladiator less was 


far too much. Imperial policy should have shut its eye, not 


ECHO OF THE PURPLE. 


in clemency to Gyonax, but in consideration for the Roman 
people. Lusting for the blood-steeped thrills of the Amphi- 
theatre, they brooked it ill to feed their arch-purveyor to a 
famished beast. 

Some one in power had insisted on the Thracian’s death. 
Not the emperor. It was the sixth week of Marcus Aurelius’s 
absence in a distant province. His stately consort was lend- 
ing her splendid presence to the imperial box in perfunctory 








sanction of the empire's blotting-out of a gladiator who had 
dared antagonize the state. 

Such was the leaven of crude resentment that fermented 
the Roman masses. Patricians of the court circle regarded 
one another askance, looking what it behooved them not to 
utter. This stalwart Thracian was one to fire a woman’s 
heart. Lowly born, a barbarian, whose single boast was mar- 
velous skill at arms and superhuman strength, he was instinct 
with that refinement Nature gives her own. No statue of 
Hellas had more exquisite proportions, and the severe, clear 
beauty of a god shone in his visage. 

‘““By Jove! if I were Hercules I would rather hold Om- 
phale’s distaff than be a meal for beasts,” murmured a senator 
in the ear of a poet dear to the court. 

** Mehercle, yes,” sneered the other. ‘‘And Hercules was no 
filius terra, while Omphale was not wife of an emp——” 

A quick, warning glance checked the daring speech. Even 
the soft air was traitorous. 

And what was passing in the heart and brain of the imperial 
mistress of the world? She had never looked the empress 
more than now, as she reclined in languid disdain on her 
golden couch. Her snow-white tunica, of woof diaphanously 
fine, lay beneath voluminous folds of a palla of palest ame- 
thystine hue, as if even the imperial purple must not bear 
heavily on her cherished body. Around her throat was 
clasped a broad necklace, from which depended scores of per- 
fect, pear-shaped pearls. Even in the blue shadow of the 
siparium stretched above the box the bandeaux of her hair 
gleamed like burnished metal. In the cold, contained face, 
which art had stained with the hues of lily and of rose, 
gleamed the velvety softness of her eyes, twin fires which 
nature fed. They were fixed on that marvel of manhood in 
the arena, awaiting—what ? The empress knew—not he. 

For in her husband’s absence she had not only decreed the 
death of Gyonax ; she had arranged its every detail. The 
gladiator knew he was there to die for the crime of Chris- 
tianity, but the manner of his undoing had in nowise been made 
known tohim. Nor did he care. It was enough that through 
allegiance to his real Captain he was about to cast off the gar- 
ment of his glorious flesh. His noble face betrayed no emotion. 
His one weapon of defense was a short two-edged sword. 

The spectacle opened well. The first animal sent forth was 
an enormous wild boar. Despite the ferocity of the creature, 
its porcine suggestiveness made it seem a burlesque appetizer 
for worthier things to come. If the exit of Gyonax was not 
fitly marked, then ’twas a twofold flout for the people. As it 
was, the upper tiers, packed with the lowest grades of the 
Roman world, were stirred to derisive but complacent merri- 
ment. The bristling boar was an artistically devised touch. 

But the fierce marauder of the woods, charged with savage 
wrath, had no mean opinion of himself nor fear of the impos- 
ing man rooted there to be gored to death by his savage tusks. 
Gyonax stood like a stone, his eye steadily fixed on the piggish 
brute, in its shambling rush towards him. Then, one quick step 
aside, a flashing arc of light, and his sword fell like a thunder- 
bolt on the boar’s thick neck, just back of the ears. With 
head half-sundered from its sloping shoulders, the creature 
stumbled forward in a heap, gave one or two spasmodic 
twitches and died. 

The people settled back in easy content. That Gyonax 
should kill the boar was cf course, but a superb touch in his 
manner of doing it was also to be looked for. Fitter things 
than this must have been decreed for his mighty arm. With 
keen delight they saw the sword taken from him and its place 
supplied by a short dagger, the blade scarce six inches in 
length, while the polished haft hardly permitted his brawny 
hand to grasp it. 

Every eye was riveted on the low, dark gates of iron 
through which the beasts were let into the arena. What would 
be pitted against a man, overpowering indeed, but with only 
a plaything of steel in his hand that a Roman matron would 
have used without a thought upon a blundering slave ? 

The thin, strident creak of the gate keyed the throng to 
greater tension. As the impeding bars were lifted, a magnifi- 
cent African lion slipped swiftly forth and stopped suddenly, 
blinking in the dazzling glare of sunlight. The multitude ap- 
plauded this seemly contestant, lashing the sand with his 
twitching tail, his great head lifted as he waited till his yellow 
eyes should focus into vision, For ten days the brute had been 
deprived of food. Just before they had thrust him forth from 
his dark, cramped cage into the wide stretch of the arena a 
calf had been slaughtered in front’of him, that the reek of its 
blood might madden him by its smoking pungency. 

Lashing his gaunt sides with sullen fury, the lion suddenly 
raised his head and uttered a roar. He had descried Gyonax 
standing there with the bit of steel twinkling in his vise-like 
grasp. With another rending roar he bounded towards the 
gladiator, his ribs defined against his tawny hide as he 
stretched his body in eagerness for his prey. Ah, this was sport 
for Romans ! 

He was within a few yards of the gladiator. The vast throng 
craned forward as one man. Even the empress sat half-erect, 
absorbing the spectacle with straining eyes. 

Gyonax was bent like a runner awaiting the signal to start, 
his left leg advanced, his right hand clutching the dagger close 
to his thigh. A muffled ‘ Ah!” broke from the crowd. The 
lion had made his spring. 

As the beast launched himself in the air, quick as thought 
the gigantic gladiator fell upon his right knee, the corded right 
arm drove upward and was held firm as iron, as he crouched 
low. It was his one chance. Yet the dagger, even if not 
dashed from his fingers, might glance fruitlessly from a bone. 

But the thrust was a goodly one. By its own tremendous 
impetus the lion was carried onward while the stiff point of 
steel ripped open its belly. Almost before the spectators 
realized it the Thracian had risen and stood erect beside the 
stricken beast at his side, whose life was going out in ever- 
shortening gasps. Rome howled its Kuges! of satisfaction, No 
matter what their hope, the odds had been in favor of the lion ; 
yet Gyonax had won. 

There was a moment of contented relaxation. The victo- 
rious gladiator had drawn one long, deep breath, as his face 
resumed its dignified, masterful repose, 
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This was a gala-day, indeed. One excitement trod upon the 
heels of another. A low, strange murmur, different in charac- 
ter from any which the throng had yet breathed, rose from the 
long rows. What was happening ? What novel surprise had 
a subtle brain invented now ? Was the Thracian to have some- 
thing sprung upon him without an instant’s warning—with not 
a moment of preparation? The thought may have occurred to 
the stalwart victim, for with instinctive alertness he swept the 
arena with a searching glance. A groan that seemed to rend 
his soul burst from the heroic warrior, who up to this had 
shown no more emotion than the oldest of the Vestals. 

tunning with short, eager steps over the sand was a smiling 
boy, some eight years old. His fair hair blew back from his 
smooth temples, while his one loose garment, girt in at the 
waist, floated behind him as he sped fearlessly towards Gyonax. 
It was his only child, who, singularly delicate offspring of a 
Herculean sire, had inherited his father’s soul. 

The gladiator ran towards the boy tosnatch him to the safety 
of his sheltering arms. He had dropped his dagger at the feet 
of the dying lion. Unmindful of the myriad eyes that amused- 
ly looked upon this droll phase of the man of iron, Gyonax 
pressed the child with a mother’s tenderness to his swelling 
chest, kissing again and again the young cheek, lightly, rever- 
ently, his stern, dark face against that childish fair one. What 
hell-born cruelty had sent this innocent into that baleful arena, 
with its marks of conflict, its stench of death ¢ Could no lesser 
devilishness placate even the goading pride of an outraged 
empress ¢ 

What could he do? To whom appeal? To the Vestals, 
capricious arbiters of life or death in the arena? No! To her, 
the empress ; to her, a mother ; to her—who had not scorned to 
let him know her love. Holding the boy high on his left arm, 
Gyonax strode in front of the imperial box. With a melodious 
voice, his lustrous eyes raised to her with pathetic dignity and 
entreaty, he said: ‘‘ Will not the empress of the world grant 
to the lowest of her subjects, soon to die to give her pleasure, 
that this, my little boy, may be removed from here? He 
is weakly. He will never have my strength, yet will he be 
the one earthly joy of his mother’s heart when Gyonax is 
dead.” 

His gaze, with all his great soul’s force in the pleading eyes, 
was bent unwaveringly upon the set face above him. Yet in 
his intense simplicity, his last appeal was ill-advised. What 
cared she, wife of an emperor and sharer of his throne, for a 
gladiator’s vulgar mate, or their puny offspring ? A moment, 
with unbending mien, she endured that tender, virile pleading 
of his eyes while his mellow tones vibrated in her ears. Then 
she turned her superbly poised head indolently, while the sil- 
very gleam leaping from pear] to pear] of her necklace made it 
seem a white serpent pulsing in amorous iridescence over the 
throbbing throat to which it clung. She spoke a few care- 
less words to the official, bent low to catch them; then brought 
the quivering, leaping light in her eyes to bear once more on 
the strong suppliant. 

The official said : ‘‘ The divine empress deigns to grant you 
this choice. You shall keep the boy and meet what may be 
sent against you with a dagger for your defense. Or, the boy 
shall be removed, but you meet the beasts with nothing but 
your naked hands. Her divinity waits to hear what Gyonax 
will choose.” 

‘* Remove the boy and I will meet in any fashion whatever 
may be sent against me,” replied the gladiator, eagerly, with- 
out an instant’s hesitation. 

‘* Then take him to the exit and I will send word that they 
release him,” commanded the official. 

Gyonax bowed low before the empress, and as he raised his 
head a look of gratitude flashed from his soulful eyes to her 
half-veiled ones. With free, firm steps he traversed the arena, 
breathing into his son’s ear last messages of love for him and 
his. mother. The little fellow’s arms were clasped about his 
father’s massive neck ; he could not take his wistful eyes from 
the compelling sweetness of his father’s face. But he choked 
back his sobs manfully. With pitiful awe he pressed his young 
lips to Gyonax’s mouth, softened now by an ineffably winning 
smile. The soldier at the gate took him brusquely, the barrier 
clanged, and the doomed gladiator was shut in once more, 
alone. 

Calmly the Christian walked back to his post. With simple 
dignity he surrendered his dagger, and waited. For the third 
time the discordant grille sounded on the sultry air. A gaunt 
panther, jet black, slouched swiftly forth. She, too, had been 
starved to emaciation, but her huge frame and quivering 
ferocity made her more terrible to look upon than the lion. 
The moment she saw her victim she began to approach him, 
her belly almost rubbing the sand, so crouchingly did she pre- 
pare, even from the start, for her spring. 

The multitude excitedly glanced from beast to man. Quick 
conjectures were uttered as to the issue. Would he rend her 
limbs asunder ? Thrust his arm down her hot gullet? Or 
grapple with the supple-jointed thing, force her upon her back 
and crush her ribs with the pressure of his knees? To look at 
Gyonax made any of these things seem possible. 

After one glance at the panther when she first appeared, the 
gladiator had drawn himself to his full height, as if the in- 
stincts of a fighter were keying him up to this desperate dis- 
parity of conflict. Then he raised his eyes to the pure sky and 
forgot her. But that other panther, white, superb and palpi- 
tant with fierce emotions, couched on her throne of gold ? Had 
she slipped his mind ? 

To the bewilderment of the breathless thousands who had 
anticipated every move but this, with that same uplifted gaze 
of rapt intensity, he sank upon his knees, stretching out his 
arms laterally. 

The panther slipped swiftly on, like a short, thick snake, her 
supple form writhing with intensifying passion towards that 
motionless figure. She is near him now. A stifling stillness 
falls on the quick-breathing spectators. She bunches herself. 
Her claws grip the yellow sand. For one tense moment she 
gathers her force. Ah! She has hurled herself upon him, her 
claws shooting from their sheaths, her white teeth flashing 
in her horrible bared gums. 

The gladiator went down like a child before that terrific 
onset, his arms still firmly outstretched. Gripping with teeth 


and claws, she settled on his rugged chest, glutting her furious 
thirst, like vampire, on the draught from a martyr’s veins. 

‘‘Like flower made harvest to a maiden’s thumb,” yawned 
the poet, quoting Maro, satirically. 

That other panther, softly swathed in royal folds and fine 
linen, had not moved once her fascinated eyes from the spec- 
tacle. But a hand-screen of bird’s plumage was shattered 
under the pressure of her tapering fingers, and the dim violet 
of her veins deepened into purple beneath her transparent 
skin. The people rose, stretched themselves and streamed out, 
well satisfied. The games were over. They had lost Gyonax. 
But, unwitting they, Christ had gained a saint and an empress 


her revenge. 


After the sun had set on the vast, empty Amphitheatre that 
evening, small groups of men, women and children stole as 
secretly as if they were thieves down into a dim, hushed crypt 
of the catacombs. There they approached with humble exalta- 
tion the body of a stalwart man stretched in front of the altar. 
A ‘clean linen sheet covered the great form, except the face. 
What a startling look of peace it wore! At break of day the 
Christian mysteries would be offered over the relics of this 
newest-born of the saints. 

All who drew near the bier kneeled and humbly kissed the 
great hands at rest forever Then, modestly laying back the 
snowy sheet, they touched the red gashes scoring the broad 
chest with their kerchieves, that they might be stained with 
the hallowed blood. 

Only one or two beside a priest and deacon were in that 
sacred burrow in the earth when a woman, whose supple ele- 
gance was nct concealed by the black garment which swathed 
her entire form and was brought well forward over her head, 
slowly advanced. She drew back the linen covering and stood 
regarding the exquisite clay. There was something quelling 
in that majesty of death. 

The whole frame of the woman rippled with sudden emo- 
tion. Impulsively she bent and pressed her mouth in one burn- 
ing kiss on a deep furrow above the still heart. Then she 
raised herself with a tremulous inhalation, and drew her lips, 
the upper then the nether, in upon her tongue and sucked them 
clean. It was the same blood that had slaked the panther’s 
rabid thirst that afternoon inathe arena. 

In that moment something befell the woman more mo- 
mentous than the overthrow of an empire, more divine than 
the creation of a world. Quicker than the lightning’s flash, 
and infinitely more illuminating, it swept her toa height of 
knowledge of which she had never dreamed. 

The virginal impulse of her regenerate being was to press 
her handkerchief to that savagé furrow above the heart. She 
withdrew it, a stripe of blood marking its dainty texture, 
glorious memento of one become kinsman of her soul. Draw- 
ing her cloak about her form and face, she tremblingly with- 
drew from the crypt. Sweet, scalding tears were streaming 
down her cheeks; tears such as never before had coursed over 
the painted face of the empress. 

* He * % * * * * 

Years after the panther bad drained the life-blood of Gyonax 
the Thracian in the Roman Amphitheatre, the sun was sink- 
ing behind the rugged marge of a region of Cappadocia, near 
Mount Taurus. A spot of awful barrenness, with its chaos of 
gaunt rocks, sterile earth, and sparse, stunted growths. The 
sky was the only touch of pure, beautiful color in the scene. 

A damp, gloomy cave, with floor of rock, opened above a 
spring which bubbled up in icily cool freshness, bedewing with 
its moisture the cresses that greenly veneered its sides. A 
narrow ledge in the cave offered natural support for a rude 
wooden cross, a vellum roll of the New Testament in Greek, 
and a worn, white kerchief on which, like a Rubric, was a dim 
bar of red. Ona scroll fastened to a crevice in the rock, were 
printed in artless characters names of dead Christians, men 
and women. The first was that of Gyonax. 

On some dried boughs, thinly strewn on the floor of the 
cave, sat a gaunt woman, propped against the humid wall of 
rock, her glazing eyes turned towards the west. The heavens 
were a vault of gold against which the savage earth was more 
pitilessly relieved. 

The woman’s face was drawn and white. Only in her dim, 
expectant, patient eyes was there trace of beauty. She was 
clothed in a rough robe of brown woolen, bound at her slender 
waist with a knotted rope. Her hair, a dull-bronze mass, fell 
unkempt about her thin shoulders. ; 

Every moment the fluttering breath seemed to have ceased, 
as she lay there alone, neglected, hoping, her eyes fastened on 
the golden heaven. At last, with supreme effort the haggard 
lips whispered faintly, word by word : 

‘* Saint—Gyonax—pray—for—me !” 

It was the hour when, in kindlier spots of the earth, fragrant 
blossoms of garden and of forest are kissed ‘‘ good-night ” by the 
twilight breeze and sink gratefully into dewy slumber. In that 
same hour, after unmurmuring waiting, with the name of one 
who had died for Christ upon her lips, so long ago sanctified by 
the touch of his blood, she who had been consort of a Ceesar, 
‘* slept in the Lord.” 

The burning glory of the sky waned through tones of fading 
gold into the purest blue. The chill, sad moon, soaring in 
lonely splendor, poised in brooding awe above the still form. 
Silence embraced silence, and the silver light that touched the 
waste was as the finger of night pressed upon the lips of earth. 
Before the woman had sunk into the slumber of those dear to 
God the stark solitude was a drain upon the heart. Now, from 
that outworn *‘ temple of the Holy Ghost” some balmy enhala- 
tion chastened the mordant rancor of the bitter desert into a 
mysterious solace of enfolding peace. 

A little, and round the jagged edge of rocks loomed in jet- 
black silhouette athwart the milky azure of the sky a velvet- 
footed thing, weird incarnation, as it were, of that brutal fast- 
ness. It stood a moment, without the flicker of an eyelid, then, 
with measured, plastic tread, stalked to where the woman lay. 
Again it paused ; the head sank, and the long, rough tongue 
slowly licked, twice or thrice, the upturned palm of the wasted 
hand. 

Then, with the same grave, soundless tread, the panther 
passed into the night. Faustina was alone with God, 
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THE BABE OF BAUTISTA. 


By JEROME 


Be 

VER all the valley of the San Juan had fallen the 

peculiar stillness that precedes the coming of the 

rains. The wind-clouds that for days had streaked 

the smoky sky and blown the air full of soft, dry 

dust had drifted away to the south, and now from 

beyond the Diablo range a mass of dull, ragged cloud 
that was neither wind nor smoke was creeping up and dark- 
ening the haze over the foot-hills. Though it was still early in 
the day, the cattle from the hills closed into great bands in the 
fields below the mission, and the brood mares of the mafviadas 
gathered about their leaders with heads high and nostrils ex- 
tended. The heavy air, lifeless but for the faint feeling it gave 
of the coming rain, impressed its stillness on all living things. 

Brother Estevan, hurrying into the foot-hills of the Gavilan 
which shut in the valley of the San Juan to the south and east, 
felt the hush over the land and moved noiselessly. His long 
habit of brown gunny blended so well with the parched grass 
of the hillside about him that, except when a cluster of green 
manzanita fell as a background, his moving figure was not dis- 
tinguishable a hundred yards away. He had followed the trail 
from the mission for a league or more, when he turned from it 
abruptly where no trail led off, half circled a clump of low- 
lying oaks, passed over the crest of a smooth, round hill, and 
came well up into a cafon, thick with brush and red with 
madrona trees. Below him, at the mouth of the cafion, ‘he 
could just distinguish through the haze the straggling mud 
huts of an [Indian rancherio. Though he had labored there 
long for converts to the faith, he gave it not a passing thought, 
and so intent was he on reaching the head of the cafion that he 
pushed through the brush with little regard for quiet. Finally 
he came to. cluster of tall trees surrounded by a thicket of 
wild vines and a tangle of poison oak, and from the centre of 
which a spring flowed. He found a way through the thicket 
to the grove of trees and the water and began his work. 

It was no usual labor that Brother Estevan had set for him- 
self, here in the silence of the forest, nor was it a task to be 
easily or quickly done. He had chosen the spot for its accom- 
plishment with great care, and he worked with the utmost se- 
crecy. Except that the padre might discover his worl, anc 
through it learn what Estevan wished most to keep from hi-s, 
he had little fear of detection, though, for many reasons, it 
would be well, he knew, to guard the knowledge of his labors 
from the natives. As a precaution against discovery from 
this quarter, he never passed through the rancherio to the 
cafion, but reached the spot by a long circuitous route. So 
far as he knew he had been successful in keeping the knowledge 
of his labor absolutely to himself. Sounds in the brush near 
him often startled him at his work, but he never discovered 
cause for alarm, and in time, as the work progressed and he 
became wholly absorbed in it, he entirely forgot his surround- 
ings, himself, and all the world. Then many a twig snapped 
that he did not hear, and often eyes that he did not see watched 
him stealthily. 

Such eyes were waiting for him in the thicket now as he 
pushed by them to unbury his work from beneath a pile of 
dried fern leaves in the stump of a great tree, where it lay se- 
curely hidden. The tree had been cut close to the ground, and 
Estevan used the stump as a bench. He stopped at first to look 
about him when a bird called or a branch broke, but soon the 
noises of nature failed to disturb him. Now and then he 
paused, and a light brightened his face as though he were well 
pleased. 

An hour passed. The eyes in the thicket watched steadily. 
No movement of bis hand, no expression of his face, no quiver 
of his lips, were lost to them. When he stepped back from his 
work and his face brightened, almost did the breath that gave 
life to the gaze cease. Still he was unconscious of all about 
him. A deer came to the spring and drank ; a cottontail 
leaped lazily in and out of the brush, and a flock of quail 
whirred here and there through the trees. 

He was called from his labors by a low, distant rumbling. 
The sky above grew suddenly dark and drops of rain fell. The 
oppressive stillness in the air that had marked the coming 
storm gave place to a cool, damp wind, and the air was filled 
with the ominous motion of dried leaves rustling to the ground 
and the breaking of dead twigs. Estevan listened for a mo- 
ment to the signs of the coming storm, then reluctantly hid 
away his work and left the canon. 

And now the watcher crept into the circle of trees about 
the spring and, hurrying to the stump, brought the priest’s 
treasure to light again. Unwrapping the piece of an old 
habit from about it, she beheld a nearly completed image of 
the Christ-Child. Though she had watched Estevan at his 
work almost from the first, had seen him cut the madrofa 
bough from which it was made, she had never held the work in 
her hands, had never come closer to it than the hedge from 
which she watched. As she saw the beautiful Bambino and 
touched its smooth, skin-like surface, she trembled and a great 
fear took possession of her, In her imagination, the child 
lived.’ It was the Babe of Estevan’s teachings—the Babe he 
had told her would come at the Christmas-time to bring peace 
and happiness to all who toved Him and believed in His name. 
She thought of her wretched life at the rancherio, of the Indian 
chief to whom she belonged, of her own babes, dead by his 
blows while they were still in her arms ; and then again, as a 
balm to her misery, came the words of Brother Estevan’s story 
of the peace and plenty, happiness and love in life that came 
through Him, this little Babe. She was the woman primeval ; 
hers the Indian mind as the padres found it. Simple, untu- 
tored, believing, it had accepted the figurative teachings of 
Christianity as a child would. She had hung breathless on the 
priest’s words as now and again he spoke to her people and told 
them the story of the Nativity, never comprehending in the 
faintest its meaning, but hearing, feeling, seeing only the glad- 
ness and the hope that his words promised even her, As she 
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held the little wooden Child of Hope dumbly before her and 
thought of the joy He was to bring into the world with him at 
Christmas, the knowledge of a child soon to be born to her—a 
child that would bring only misery into the world and die as 
the others had—flashed through her troubled mind. It was 
raining fast and growing dark, but she sat down by the stump, 
and, laying the little image in her lap, looked long and lovingly 
upon it. Suddenly, as though the spirit of a new life had come 
to her, she rose, wrapped the torn habit about the brother’s 
beautiful work and buried it carefully as she had found it, 
saying aloud again and again as she hovered above it : 
‘* He shall come to mine ; He shall come to mine.” 





II. 

THE rain came on rapidly. Dull, gray clouds, like great 
waves, rolled down from the Diablo range and trailed out over 
the land. Before them great masses of hot, powdery dust 
whirled into the air ; beneath them the parched grasses stirred 
expectantly, and in their wake came the welcome tread of the 
down-pouring rain. Quickly the mountains faded away—dis- 
tance, space, outline, was annihilated as in a fog, and in a 
moment all the valley lay beneath a great sponge of cloud, and 
the rain fell in torrents. At sunset only a memory of the light 
brightened the west, and a black night shut quickly down over 
the land. ; 

Nowhere in the valley was the darkness so impenetrable as 
at the moutb of the cafion of the madronas. The dozen low 
mud huts of the Indian rancherio that sprawled in the open 
there gave no outlines. No visible paths led to them, no trees 
marked their site, no lights burned within; they were an indefi- 
nite part of the darkness, and a stranger became aware of 
them only when their dripping walls impeded his way. 

The woman who came down the cafion an hour after dark 
had no difficulty, however, in finding the hut she sought, for to 
her feet every stone on the hillside marked the way. Though 
the noise of the falling rain destroyed all other sound, she 
moved cautiously by the outer huts of the village and stopped 
at the low door of the centre adobe. A dull light flickered 
through a seam in the hide covering over the entrance. With- 
in she could see the smouldering fire, and before it, sitting 
straight and still, the half-naked figure of an Indian. She 
stood by the door to breathe a moment, then lifted the hide 
covering, crept noiselessly across the room, and slunk down by 
the fire near him. She was wet and muddy. The scant cloth 
of her single garment was shrunk and torn and stuck close to 
her body ; her coarse, black hair hung disheveled about her 
face, and water dripped from its long braids. She was quite 
unconscious of her physical condition and made no move to 
dry herself, but sat as rigid as the sullen figure before her. 

Many minutes passed before he turned his face from the fire 
to look at her or speak; when he did, a cruel light shone from 
his eyes and his voice was guttural and threatening. 

‘* There is mucu work at the mission now,” he grunted, star- 
ing at her fixedly; ‘‘ all day, all night—always.” 

She gave no sign that she heard. He drew closer and bent 
towards her; there were cruel wrinkles at the corners of his 
long eyes and a fiendish expression on his dark face. 

‘* For whom do you work ?” he sneered. 

Still the woman did not speak. She looked at him fear- 
lessly and pointed upward with her finger—it was the motion 
of the padres. 

The look, the gesture, maddened him, and like a beast of 
prey he sprang upon her and dragged her to her feet before 
him. 

** No,” he shouted. ‘‘It is not so! Iknow! I see! You 
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work not for the mission, not for the padre, not for the 
he waved his hand indefinitely above his head, unable, unwill- 
ing, to speak the name of her God. ‘ I know! I see! I follow 
you into the cafion. I see you watch. I know for whom you 
work—and how.” 

The woman trembled, but only with the shaking fury of the 
arm that held her. In a moment he loosened his hold upon 
her. 

Against one of the mud walls of the hut stood a flat board 
with straps of hide twisted and tangled at its side—an Indian 
cradle. His eyes fixed upon it as he spoke his last word; now 
he bounded to it, caught it up and held it out at the length of 
his long arms towards her. 

‘** See! See !” he called, “itis empty! Where is my child / 
Dead! And the other? Dead! And the other? Dead! They 
did not live. Your milk was the poison water of the mission; 
a curse is upon you, It is the priest, Estevan— Estevan.” 

The blow he struck stunned her and filled her cyé with 
bk af rd. 

When she could see again he was gone. 

III. 

AT the right of the altar in the chapel of the Mission San 
Juan Bautista there stood a group of carved figures represent- 
ing the Nativity. The images had been sent to the mission 
from an old church in Peru. They had come overland from 
San Blas on the backs of mules, and had been many weeks on 
the journey. When the padre at Bautista opened the treas- 
ured parcels, unloosening with his own hands the tough hide 
ropes that bound them, he found that the image of the Christ- 
Child, the sacred Bambino, was missing. The mule-drivers 
who came with the presents from Mexico knew only that the 
parcels had been brought without accident, and that they had 
delivered them as they were delivered to them. 

Was it a bad omen, that of all the figures the Holy Babe 
should be the lost one? The padre thought so. He knew, too, 
that it would be a long time before the missing Bambino could 
be found, if it were possible ever to find it, and he bemoaned 
the mission’s loss bitterly. 

It was at this time that Brother Estevan arrived at Bau- 
tista. He came from Spain by way of Mexico, The Padre 


Serra, who sent him from San Carlos, said only that he was a 
skilled hand with tools, and would be of aid in the finishing of 
Bautista. How skilled his hand, to what extent an aid, the 
-adre Serra did not disclose, but left it to the father at Bau- 
tista to read for himself, if so it should be, the genius of the 
young priest or the secret of his coming. 

But the padre at Bautista was not good at reading beyond 
his books, and he cared little for secrets. The coming of a 
young priest meant to him only another laborer for souls, and 
he would have been slow to detect genius, other than the 
genius of devotion, in the habit of his order. 

So Estevan, whose carvings in wood were the wonder of his 
day in Spain, whose romance is a common story and an old 
song, and whose heart and real secret only one knew, passed 
simply as a working priest. Nor did his crude carpenter- 
ing bring him more than ordinary notice. Yet this was as 
Estevan had prayed it should be, and this was why the Padre 
Serra, in the goodness of his heart, had sent him to Bautista. 

Still, the genius of the great artist burned in the young 
priest, and the image of his heart, which he dared never again, 
could never again, express, was always before him. 

Once, at Mass, as he passed the figures of the Nativity and 
stood swinging a censer by the empty cradle, the pathetic sug- 
gestion of the lost Bambino appealed to him strangely. In- 
stantly he determined to carve one to replace it. He had never 
worked on a figure of the Christ-Child, but almost with the 
desire to do it came a conception of the Blessed Babe, clear, 
strong, irresistible. His whole being thrilled with the fullness 
and sacred perfection of the image, and, as though a divine 
will sanctioned his determination, his heart knew no other 
desire. 

As any sign of Estevan’s intention must have disclosed his 
personality even to the dull senses of the padre and so.revealed 
the secret of his past to his superior and the other priests at. the 
mission, he had chosen the secluded spot in the cafion for the 
execution of his work, and had carried on his labors there with 
great caution. He was little aware that he had been discov- 
ered, and by a neophyte woman of the Indian rancherio ; nor, 
had he known, could he have believed that the truest proof of 
his genius, the greatest praise for his conception, was to be 
stamped upon his work through her adoration. 





IV. 

THE birth of a child in an Indian rancherio adjacent to the 
mission was so common an occurrence, even to the woman who 
bore it, that the coming of a little one was seldom heralded 
before the rising of its own plaintive voice, and never beyond 
the sound of its own feeble cry. It came into the world, lived 
and departed, without ceremonies. To whom it belonged be- 
fore, or now, or after, was of little consequence. Its was the 
blood of an Indian, its the resignation, and whether it thrived 
and grew up an Indian, in the squalor of its surroundings, or 
died and was gathered to its Indian peace among the rocks of 
the Great Mountain, mattered to no one. 

So it happened that a little child came to the neophyte 
woman in the settlement near the cafion of the madrojfias, 
seemingly out of the sky, for no one knew of its birth save the 
woman herself. It was the week before Christmas. The In- 
dian, its father, the woman had not seen since the night of his 
wrath against her, but she was thankful for that; she had not 
to feel his blows, and he was not about to strike the child, per- 
chance to kill it. 

As she rose feebly from her roll of skins in the corner of her 
adobe and held her babe before her, the new light that had 
shone over her face in the cafion when she first looked upon 
Estevan’s image of a little child came again to her. Marvel- 
ous was the priest’s conception and wonderful the skill with 
which he had worked ; but greater than his impulse, more per- 
fect than his genius, was the faith which stirred the soul of the 
Indian woman now as she looked upon her own child and knew 
that it would live. How she should save it from the blows 
that had killed her other little ones, how guide it to the Beau- 
tiful Light of Brother Estevan’s teachings, she did not know. 
She knew only that it would live, be so guided, and be saved. 

She stilled its feeble cry, rocked it to and fro in her arms, 
and nursed it long. And as she lay so, the babe quiet at her 
breast, the face of Brother Estevan’s Bambino floated before 
her as alight. The low mud hut seemed filled with the glory 
of its presence. But she could not fix the light—could not touch 
it; it was here, there, then gone. It was not enough. She 
longed to bring the image itself, as she had seen it, into her 
wretched home, to lay it where her own babe slept, to bring it 
close to the little life that she had brought into the world. If 
only she could do that, she knew that, in some way, the Christ- 
Child would shed its glory about her babe, and that the love 
and peace of Brother Estevan’s teachings would be in her little 
one’s life forever. It was nota strange faith. She was trying 
to cast the beauty of the faith she felt herself about her child, 
and she needed the image that ignorance craves, All through 
the day she thought, all the day longed to bring the Christ- 
Child as she had seen him, as she had felt him, to her own babe. 
The light that she could not touch hovered before her, then 
dimmed away and the darkness of night came. Faintly she 
heard a great ringing of bells at the mission, and, though her 
days were one as another, she felt that the dawn would bring 
the Christmas. 

She lay still a long time, thinking, dreaming, longing. The 
seeds of the priest's teachings and the sight of the beautiful 
Bambino had fallen on imaginative and fertile ground, and 
now they were growing. 

It was past midnight when she turned softly and got 
up. The bells had long ceased ringing and her babe was asleep. 
She drew aside the hide covering to her door and passed out. 
The night was clear and still. The quarter of an old moon 
hung over the mountains in the east, and the valley and the 
hills were spectral in its faded, white light. The huts of the 
rancherio mingled with their shadows, and beyond, on the hill- 
side, a great black blot marked the mouth of the cafion of the 
madronas, 

Listening at her door for a moment, to assure herself that 
the child slept and that all about her was still, she passed 
through the settlement into the blackness of the cafion and 
hurried on to the spring and the stump of the great tree where 
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A GIRL OF THE DIRECTORY. 


The costumes worn by both men and women subsequent to the French Revolution were most picturesque, and they lent themselves particularly to 
artistic reproduction. Even now, as in the picture above, the painters of to-day hark back to that dreadful period when they wish to represent what is 
particularly pleasing to the eyes of men—pleasing notwithstanding the horrors which the period cannot fail to recall. 
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From a painting by Miss Mary FE. Taylor. 


A COLONIAL REJECTION. 


Love was as young and as old a hundred and fifty years ago as it is to-day, for love, being perennial, does not change. And so our great-grand- 
fathers made love just as we do to-day—with more stateliness of manner, perhaps, but with the ardor and the passion, the fears and the tremblings, which 
are the signs and the effects of youthful love. In this representation of an unhappy wooing, the manly man in the picture might represent our Washing 


ton himself — for, as we all know, he had to take many rebuffs before the widow Custis made him a happy man 








Estevan’s babe lay hidden. Around the tree she found a pile 
of dried leaves, but the child was gone. 

Estevan, bending over the cradle by the altar, with his fin- 
ished image of the Christ-Child in his hands, heard the sound 
of a step near him, but in the darkness he saw no one and 
thought he had imagined the sound. He knew the padre was 
asleep, and it was only the padre that he feared might discover 
him. He laid the little figure over which he had worked so 
long, so secretly, in the cradle, and covering it carefully with 
the faded old laces that had come from Peru, passed out of the 
chapel to await the morn. 


V. 

THE first faint flush of dawn crept into the eastern sky; the 
first faint breeze of morning stirred the line of brush along the 
creek by the Indian rancherio; the first bird of day twittered. 

In the adobe hut of the neophyte woman a chaparral knot 
shed a flickering light. Ona low bed in the corner the Indian 
woman was softly rocking herself to and fro, a child at either 
breast—the one, her own little babe ; the other, Brother Este- 
van’s Bambino. In this way, to her, was her child to receive, 
even as a babe, the light that Brother Estevan taught ; in this 
way was it to come close to the Christ-Child, escape the mis- 
eries of life, and be saved from the death that the others had 
suffered—such was her faith. 

With the first ray of morning light she started. The night 
had flown in her dream of happiness, and the morning was 
upon her before she realized that she must take the Christ- 


AVE I not worked, O God— 
Have I not toiled and borne ? 
Sackcloth for secret sin 


Have I not worn ? 


Have I not dwelt for years 
In bitterness alone— 
Eating my Dead-Sea fruit— 


And made no moan ? 


Have I not plead for strength 
‘Thy chastisement to bear, 
Pressing my soul’s wild cry 


Thro’ midnight air ? 


The stony way thou gavest 
Have I not bravely trod ? 
Have I breathed one reproach, 

O God, O God ? 
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Child away from her little one and hurry back with it again to 
the mission, 

She caught up the two small figures and held them to her 
breast in one long embrace. 

As she stood so, the hide covering of the entrance was torn 
away, and, against the pink light of the dawn, she saw the 
figure of the Indian enter. With fear she crouched to the 
floor. The chaparral knot had burned out, and all was dark. 
For a moment the comer saw nothing ; then his eyes fell upon 
the crouching woman and he glided towards her. His back 
was bent, his step was the tread of a panther, his hands its 
claws. She saw him move, and in awful terror shrank lower 
over her possessions. His hands seized her ; she rolled from 
him to the floor. He saw that she clasped something in her 
arms, and he sprang to tear it from her. 

‘*Give it to me,” he screamed ; “‘ give it tome. It is not 
mine ; it is the priest’s. Let me kill it.” 

Mad with a fiendish rage, he wrenched one of the little 
figures from her, and, whirling it through the air with terrible 
force, hurled it from him. There was no scream as the body 
struck; no spatter of blood upon the wall ; only a sharp break- 
ing sound and the falling of splintered wood about him. Pieces 
fell at his feet, struck his face, tore his skin, but all was dry 
and wooden. He stood as the impetus of the throw had left 
him, his knee bent, his long right arm straight out before him, 
rigid. For a moment he trembled, still with the fury of his 
rage, his eyes staring wildly at the stainless wall, but only for 
a moment ; then, as though the death he had meant to deal had 


THE ONE THING. 


Hast Thou e’er known my feet 

The cruelest thorn to shun ? 
Have I not bled—and said 
‘“*Thy will be done”? 


Night after night, O God, 
Have I not laid me prone— 

Brow bent upon the floor— 
Yet made no moan ? 


Yea, when the deepest hurt 
Festered in my heart's core, 
“* This I deserved,” I said ; 
‘* All this—and more.” 


In my supreme remorse, 
Repentance, and despair, 

My deepest plea has been 
For strength to bear ; 


Strength to endure my sin, 
And eat its fruits—and live; 
This and that wilder cry 
Of ‘‘ Lord, forgive !” 


struck back at him from the shattered image of the Christ- 
Child, he fell heavily forward, quivered, and was still. 

Stunned with a great terror, the Indian woman moaned 
feebly. The dawn came and the hut grew light. Near the 
wall she saw the rigid figure of the Indian as he had fallen, 
face downward, amid splintered wood, and in her arms nestled 
her own cbild, unharmed; but nowhere, nowhere was the 
Christ-Child, the beautiful Babe she had taken from the chapel 
altar— Estevan’s child, that must be carried back. A mo- 
ment she wailed aloud ; then, clasping her babe tightly, hur- 
ried down to the mission. 





VI. 

THROUGHOUT all the valley of the San Juan, and over all 
the hills beyond, spread the news of the coming of a babe to the 
mission of Bautista. Where the child came from, when or 
how, no one knew. Only was it known that on Christmas 
morn a child’s voice rang out in the chapel as the priests were 
at early Mass. And as they looked about, behold ! in the cradle 
which had so long stood by the altar, empty, was a little babe. 
The old padre looked the wonder that he felt, and said it was 
a miracle, heralding the coming of good fortune; but the other 
priests shook their heads and were silent. Only did Brother 
Estevan ever know the truth ; for, strangely enough, it was 
he whom the padre sent to find a mother for the child ; and, 
searching among the huts of the rancherio by the cafion, he 
came upon a woman weeping in an adobe where a dead Indian 
lay, amid the splintered pieces of his own little Bambino. 


What more can I do, God, 
To win from pain release ? 
What more, O God, what more 


For ‘peace—for peace ? 


So prayed the woman; pale 
Was she, and thin and worn, 
And hollow-eyed and cheeked. 


And passion-torn. 


And ‘‘ Child,” God answered her, 
‘** When first thou asked of me, 
Truly repenting all, 


I forgave thee. 


‘Only one thing thou lackest— 
And that is Faith. Deplore 
Thy sins no longer. Go— 
And sin no more.” 
ELLA HIGGINsoN. 


THE ORDER OF SAINT GODALK. 


ND, Michael,” 
said the general, 
“T think I will 

_have foie gras 
with truffles.” 
The corporal sa- 
luted. 

“Certainly, 
sir,” he said, and went on 

tidying the place with a 

deft orderliness that told of 

training other than that 
learned in a stuffy room in 
an over-populated house. 

** And,” the general sup- 
plemented, ‘‘ suppose we say 
a bisque of lobster, as well.” 

* Certainly,” replied the 
corporal, as before. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly, sir.” 

The general, in his narrow iron bed, relapsed into contem- 
plation of the ceiling, where the sun outside made beautiful 
swaying shadows suggestive of a forest of leaves, but which in 
reality were those of the flapping clothes stretched from long 






poles in the windows of the many rooms of the house. 

The corporal shoved under the bed his own blanket and 
head-rest,—the corporal always sleeping on the floor, finding it 
difficult to rest in bed after his years of army service, when his 
pillow had often been his boots, the ground his couch. Now 
and then he glanced furtively at the bed. The general’s hair 
had not been cut since he had been here; it was white and long, 
and rested on the pillow like a fall of silver. The eyes fixed on 
the ceiling were brighter than ever to-day, and the red spot on 
the high-cheek bones bloomed even more vividly. The hands 
that lay outside the coverlet were long and pale, and the nail 
of the forefinger picked at the side of the thumb in a way the 
corporal knew well, 

‘* What is the matter with you ?” the general demanded sud- 
denly. Whereupon the corporal began whistling a rollicking 
air—before this, he had not failed to whistle while he worked 
about the room. It was this whistle the general had missed, 
and which he had heard many a day ; at first, in barracks, 
when he had resented it; then outside his tent, pitched in sight 
of the enemy, and when it had seemed not so unpleasant; and 
then here, for nearly a year, when it had become necessary, if 
he wished to think without his head getting confused. 


By ROBERT C. V. MEYERS. 


It was near the hour when the doctor came, so the corporal 
did some extra work to take up the time and not be repri- 
manded as a watcher of other people’s movements; he must 
be busy until the yellow-faced man who carried an aroma of 
iodoform with him had come and gone and he had received his 
orders for the day; orders which were sure to be at variance 
with those of the general, but which the general interpreted to 
him faithfully. 

The corporal, whistling cheerfully, went and polished the 
glasses of the window with the tails of his coat. This neces- 
sitated his putting his body into strange postures, as he wore 
the coat at the time, and the tails were short and the window 
rather high. In this way he took glimpses which fore-short- 
ened the general, which gave the profile of the general, which 
showed the general from above, which disclosed only the tip of 
his nose. 

Never before had the corporal found him so peaceful. He 
had found him stormy enough ; the grateful sound of his oaths 
still rang in his ears, as at Boscowa he rode through smoke and 
dust and turned the tide of battle. He had seen the general in 
all the panoply of gold lace and plumes, as at the grand review, 
when battalion after battalion filed past with tattered stand- 
ards and were disbanded now that the war was over; as an 
auditor in the parliamentary chamber he had listened to the 
general urging this and that measure when politics usurped 
war ; he had seen the general when enemies maligned him and 
he had fronted them haughtily, without fear and without 
reproach; and (as ever, following with the hope of a glimpse of 
the old commander) he had seen the general when he was on 
the wrong side of the bar of justice and men swore that the 
government had been defrauded and that those high in 
authority were responsible. In these and other scenes the 
corporal had kuown the general, but never before to-day had 
there been that quality of sufficiency which bestowed a calm 
beyond that of effort or pride. Yesterday had been one of the 
wild days when obsolete memories were revived and phases of 
an eventful life lived over again in bitterness and recrimina- 
tion. Yesterday it had been the defiance of his enemies ; an- 
other time it had been his political triumphs, or the great 
battle, or his affection for the wife who died so long ago ; and 
always it was his love of the land of his birth, far away. But 
never before had it been like this. 

‘*He must be better.” 

Though the corporal knew that this was not so, Had not 
the doctor’s manner yesterday shown him how it was? Had 
he not seen it coming nearer and nearer for months ? 


Still whistling cheerfully, he went from the window and put 
some coal on the fire. He wished the woman down stairs wou!d 
get him cheaper 
coal; then he 
could use it more 
plentifully. But 
he could not tell 
her so; he did not 
know her lan- 


x 


guage well enough to 
do more than gener- 
alize. She was a kind 
woman, though, and 
would not let her 
children make much 
noise after she knew 
how it was with the 
general. She even 
brought up soup 
every few days—soup 
which he did not 
dare to offer to the 
general, for whom he 
took it to be meant, 
the general being one 
of the most fastidious 
gentlemen re gard- 
ing his food. The 
thought of this soup 
appealed to the cor- 
poral now and made 
him uneasy. The 
thought of it forced 
him to draw his belt 
a little more tightly, 
although it was al- 
ready taken in by 
three holes supple 
mentary to those 
originally in the 
leather. 

‘* Michael,” called 
the general, ‘stop 
that whistling. And 
I think I will have 


—” He hesitated. 


“HE RAISED THE BOWL TO HIS 
LIPS AND DRANK.” 























“ Caviare ?” suggested Michael. 

‘* His Majesty’s portrait,” the general said. 

The corporal went to the closet and got out a cutting from 
& paper representing the face of the king. This he took to the 
bedside and laid on the coverlet. 

The general held it in both hands. 

‘* Who so forgetful!” he murmured. ‘Old, expatriated, 
heream I. And there is he! I fought for him.” 

‘* No,” thundered the corporal, ‘‘ you fought for your coun- 
try.” 

The general turned his blue eyes till he could see his con- 
tradictor. ‘‘ You should not say that,” he said, rebukingly. 
“* His is the divine right—I fought for my king! Because lam 
what I am must I forget my duty? It is right that I should 
be what I am, a fallen man, but I am not fallen so low as to 
deny my sovereign. You! I owe you much. You brought me 
here at infinite peril to yourself; you sacrificed much for me; 
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those of exalted office. Before the general entered politics had 
a word been uttered against him? The general himself had said 
that once a man entered that field nothing was too bad to say 
in his disfavor. Had it not been so in the case of Wellington ? 
of Marlborough? And what were army contracts? If the 
government had been deceived why should the general be held 
accountable ? Had not the government always been deceived 
in its army contracts? The army had been the sufferer, not 
the government. The corporal had had his share of spoiled 
meat and sandy flour and knew whereof he spoke. 

‘“‘ Ungrateful one,” again sounded the general’s voice, “vou 
forget how his Majesty honored you. Do you remember 
the time when the young prince—God bless him!—came to 
camp ard fell into the river and you rescued him, and his 
Majesty took from his own breast the Order of Saint Go- 
dalk and pinned it on your coat? You to speak ill of him! 
Leave the room, please!” 
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‘* He took the decoration and pinned it on the general's shirt.” 


but you presume, indeed, when you thus correct me. He is 
my king; my king is my country.” Panting for breath, he held 
the print close to his eyes. 

The corporal was used to these outbreaks, though on this 
occasion there was no disturbance of the peaceful expression 
on the general’s face. 

The king! The corporal’s own face was gray and pinched; 
the doctor who had been called in last month informed the 
woman down stairs that it was caused by insufficient nourish- 
ment and by long confinement here with the sick man, who 
demanded every moment of the nurse’s time. But now a dull 
glow crept into his cheek. 

The king! The general loved him still ; declined to drop 
allegiance to him in spite of disgrace and ruin which the cor- 
poral’s dull mind insisted the king could have prevented. The 
king? And after the general had been so treated! Honesty ? 
What was honesty for the people was not the same thing for 


The corporal saluted and retired to the hall-way, closing the 
door behind him. He had been cashiered thus many times, 
but never for the same cause, for before it had always been 
the longing for ‘‘My country—my country!” And never 
before had there been even a reference to the Order of Saint 
Godalk. 

Outside the door the corporal seemed to become suddenly 
weak. He clutched at the wall. 

Then a woman’s voice was heard from below. He straight- 
ened himself ; a look of wild expectancy lighted his face. 

Steps neared him, It was the woman from down stairs. 
She held a steaming bowl. She could not speak his tongue, 
but the bowl told its own story. 

The corporal’s fingers twitched. 

She handed him the bowl. 

Naturally, he told himself, here was a mess for the general, 
and which the general would decline. 


He bowed low and waited till the woman had gone down 
stairs again. 

Then he raised the bowl to his lips and drank its savory 
contents greedily, though his throat was scalded and tears of 
pain started to his eyes. 

How much better he was already. He felt like laughing ; 
the mere gratification of animal demands seemed the happiest 
thing in the world. 

Then the doctor came up. The corporal opened the door for 
him and they passed in together. 

The general could understand the doctor, whom he after- 
wards explained to the corporal. 

‘*No,” the doctor said ; ‘you cre not so well. You insist 
upon the truth.” 

‘* I do,” the general said ; ‘I do.” 

‘* You must have champagne.” 

‘* No foie gras nor lobster ?” 















‘*By no means. Champagne ; some jellied chicken. 
You will follow my instructions ?”’ 

**Do I not always follow them ?” 

‘*You tell me you have been a soldier. A soldier 
knows how to obey orders.” 

The doctor lingered. There was more to say, but there was 
no one to whom he could say it—surely not to the principal 
himself; it is always so difficult in these cases to tell the princi- 
pal. Nor could he tell the nurse, who looked at him like some 
sluggish animal and knew no language but his own. 

Well, matters must take their course; he had done all he 
could, 

He looked from the patient to the nurse. They were an odd 
pair, these two ; surely very poor, and the wonder was how 
they had escaped the immigrant inspectors. Though they must 
have money, too, for his prescriptions calling for high-priced 
viands were always filled, and his patient’s suggestions as to 
what he should like showed that he was not unacquainted with 
rather exclusive menus. 

When the doctor had gone the general said: 

‘* The order now is champagne and jellied chicken.” 

‘* Certainly, sir,” replied the corporal, 

There was a silence. 

‘** Michael,” said the general, apologetically, ‘‘ do not cherish 
my indignation. Forgive me!” 

To be asked for forgiveness by his general ! 

‘** Another thing,” once more rose the voice; ‘‘ you are sure 
the bonds are holding out ?” 

The bonds often troubled the general’s clouded mind ; he 
thought he had brought them with him in the hurried flight of 
a year ago, when all had been excitement and confusion, and 
that Michael husbanded very well the resources accruing from 
them. 

‘* They are holding out,” the corporal informed him. 

‘* Good!” said the general. ‘*‘ And now for the champagne 


and the jellied chicken.” 








* And now,” in turn said the corporal, ‘I will put away his 
Majesty—for the picture must not be looked at too long.” 

The general handed the print to him without a word, and it 
was placed in the closet again. 

Then the corporal got his hat. 

‘** There is nothing more, sir ?” he asked. 
this time ?”’ 

‘“*Do not be tiresome,” the general said. ‘‘ Tokay grapes 
and champagne ! You fail to understand the relative propor- 
tion of things.” 

So the corporal went out. 
the soup of the woman down stairs had fortified him, and he 
struck out with his quick, even step 

He went on to the place that had often seen him within the 
past twelve months. This was a little shop where there pre- 
sided an old man who spoke all languages and had inscrutable 


** No Tokay grapes 


The air was keen, the sun bright; 


eyes. 

‘* Another stone!” he grumbled, as the corporal entered. 
‘‘ Your master must be an idiot to hoard up five or six trifling 
brilliants to sell them one at a time. I give you the same price 
1 gave you for the others—fifty—unless it has worse flaws in it 
than the six I have already.” 

But it was not a brilliant this time. The corporal held out 
something that was like a shining globule of blood newly sprung 
from his hand. The man grabbed it and held it to the light, 
Then he handed it back. 

‘* No,” he said ; ‘‘ your master must bring this himself.” 

‘* But I tell you,” cried the corporal, ‘‘ he is dy—— he is ill.” 

“IT get myself into no trouble,” the man returned. ‘‘I 
know the traits of your country—how subtle, how secretive.” 

But his eyes were on the stone, so like a globule of fresbly- 
shed blood. 

‘‘Suppose,” he said, ‘‘I lend you a hundred and you leave 
this with me as security? But I will not buy it from you,” 
and he shook his head. ‘* No, no.” 

*“*A hundred !” The corporal thought for a moment. 
a hundred will do.” 

**T will buy from your master, or a writing from him will 
do. Now I lend a hundred on the stone.” 

** Tt will be enough.” 

A paper was scribbled. which the corporal signed without 
reading. 

** Now,” he said, “write me on a card, ‘Champagne and 
jellied chicken,’ the same as you have done before.” 

Then he was out again in the street. 

**Tt is enough,” he told himself. 
and—it will take us home.” 

He presented the card on which was written what the doc- 
tor had ordered at the place which the jewel broker had recom- 
mended several months ago—a smart place where delicacies 
were prepared for the sick at prices which accorded with the 
care in their preparation. 

When he returned to the house the peace which had come 
in with the day still continued. None of the old restlessness, 
the old miserable restlessness. 

The general started, finding some one bending over him. 

“Such a beautiful dream as 1 have had, Michael,” he said. 
*“*T dreamed of my mother, who died when I was very young, 
and of my wife. My wife was a very handsome woman. His 
Majesty said—— But never mind. You got the champagne ? 
Ah, that is grateful! How it tingles !” 

Then he was quiet again. When he woke the second time 
the corporal knew the truth to the uttermost. He had been 
looking for it for a long while, his whole care having been that 
it should not come through the agency of the parapet of a 


mk 


‘*Tt will pay the doctor, 


PART L 
WO men were sitting 
side by side at an 
open fire burning on 
a hearth owned by 
one of them. Hour 
after hour, in the 
past, they had sat thus at this 
hearth side by side—hours that each remembered as among 
the freest, the fullest, and the most valued of their lives ; but 
one had finally married, and—— 

‘You are an odd physician,” said the guest. ‘I told you 
when I came in to-night this was to be a purely professional 
visit, and you have talked to me on every subject on earth but 
my health. I am not paying you social visits any more, you 
know. Socially, I consider you uncivil.” 

Dr. La Mar leaned more deeply into his easy-chair, toasting 
the soles of his shoes at the open grate. ‘‘ Throw on another 
log,” he said lazily as reply. His companion laughed, but did 
not move. 

**T haven’t known you quite seven years. It’s considered 
uncivil to mend a man’s fire until you have known him fully 
seven years.” 

La Mar rose to fling a heavy back-log on the fire-dogs, then 
stood looking at the flurry of sparks it raised. ‘‘ Why are the 
civilities afflicting you to aight, Thedmore ? What ails you ” 

‘*Civilities! When .n old friend like yourself has been 
abroad for six months, haven’t I the right to expect him at my 
hearth more than half a dozen times in so many weeks ?” 

Dr. La Mar turned his back on the fire and faced Thedmore 
looking down on him with a frankly shown affection. Before 
replying he stooped to gather a handful of walnuts from a 
plate that stood on a little round wine-table placed between the 
two chairs, within easy reach of a hand stretched out from 
either. The room was plainly a busy physician’s office, and as 
well a bachelor student’s den. To Thedmore, no four walls had 
ever so expressed their owner, and their owner had been his 
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bridge, or the window of this room, so high up above the 
pavement. 

‘‘Surely,” said the general, ‘‘surely my wife must be ex- 
pecting me. That is—— No; Ido not mean that.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said the corporal, ‘‘a little jellied chicken-———” 

‘*No, no.” The general turned away his head. ‘* No, no.” 

‘* Is there anything else 7?” the corporal persisted. 

‘* No,” answered the general, ‘‘ there is nothing—that you 
would understand—nothing that you would understand.” 

The corporal sat down. There was little for him to do, and 
before this he had been kept so busy. The general dozed. The 
silence grew. The corporal’s night had been much disturbed. 
The soup of the woman down stairs had been warm and com- 
forting, the walk in the keen air bracing, and now his head 
sank lower and lower. 

Is it Boscowa? And who is this that rides through the 
camp, heading off the retreat that is almost a flight ¢ Who is 
this, all blackened and begrimed, who shouts, ‘‘ Your king! 
Remember your king!” Whose eagle eye singles him out, and 
whose clarion-like voice cries, ‘‘ Corporal, you are with me! 
Forward!” and 

‘* Corporal!” 

The rumble, the rush, the rattle, the roar! Down, up again, 
a twinge in the thigh where a bullet had plowed its way. 
On, on, flying men recruited, huddled together, charging! 
And ever that blackened, stalwart form and that trumpet voice 
blaring, ‘‘ Remember the king !” 

Oh, that day! that day! The glory of it, the praise of his 
general, who visited him in the hospital, where there was that 
pervading odor of iodoform, such as the yellow-faced doctor 
now brought into the room with him. 

‘* Corporal!” 

The hair had not been white then; it had turned so in a week 
after the ‘‘ army scandals” were made public. And that face! 
not drawn and pinched, hiding the shame of the soul under its 
mask of heart-break—that proud soul that knew so little of in- 
trigue that it was an easy victim of the temptation of those old 
in connivance! 

‘* Corporal!” 

He woke with a start. 

‘‘T have called and called,” the general said. There was a 
new quality in his voice. He was seated on the edge of the 
narrow army bed, his white hair streaming round his face. 
His eyes had a look in them as though they saw afar off. ‘* My 
sword!” he said. ‘‘ No; they took that from me. I deserved 
it. I was not worthy of retaining it. I wish to stand.” 

The corporal got him to his feet. 

‘* No,” he said; ‘‘lay me down again. 
through the strength cf another man.” 

‘* Some champagne ?” the corporal asked. 

The general did not heed him. 





I will not stand erect 


““*The evil that men do!’” he said. ‘‘The evil!” He 
raised hisarm. ‘‘ His Majesty !” 

The corporal went to the closet and got the print. The 
general held it up to him. 

‘* The bonds,” he said ; ‘‘ they will provide for you. You 


have been faithful unto—— Ah, I krfow what I want—it is 
your order. I wish to see the Order of Saint Godalk.” 

The corporal put his hand in his coat pocket and slowly took 
out a small box. He looked at the general, then, seeming to 
assure himself as to something, placed the box in his hand. 

The general opened the case with trembling fingers. He 
fondled the trinket within. ‘‘ Your one great pride,” he said 
exultingly ; ‘‘ your one great pride. And well it may be. 
Not for your life must you ever part with it ; not for your 
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closest friend. He looked about him now contentedly, stretch- 
ing out his hands to the blazing fire, and clasping and unclasp- 
ing his fingers as if catching the warmth and letting it go 
again. 

‘* If I didn’t know you had a retreat of your own that’s been 
my ideal of married life I should say you looked as a man who 
hadn’t seen hearth or home in years.” 

“I?” said Thedmore, looking up quickly. Unconsciously he 
chose a more constrained attitude. 

** You ought to know that a doctor’s time is eaten by ducks,” 
went on La Mar carelessly, cracking the walnuts he held one 
against the other and picking out the meat as he talked. The 
fire-light was behind him and flickering on Thedmore’s face. 
‘*So your visit’s purely professional, is it? Let me look at 
you.” He flung the oily shells from his hand to the fire. As 
they blazed up, he looked swiftly and keenly into the face 
below him. Thedmore, smiling, looked as steadily back. 

** Well, doctor ?” 

Dr. La Mar threw himself down again into his chair. 

‘Save me trouble,” he said, lazily. ‘‘ You have been with 
me at clinics often enough to know the formula. Give me your 
case history.” 

‘* Blank as that of a happy country.” 

**Upon my word,” laughed the physician, ‘‘I never found a 
patient so unwilling to show me his tongue. Most of them come 
into my office with it hanging out of their jaws. No past his- 
tory,eh? Then present symptoms, please.” 

Thedmore laughed with him. ‘ It’s hard to give you them, 
because they are all in Joan’s imagination. She drove me here 
to-night at the point of her needle. You know how it is when 
she once grows anxious. I had to humor her—that was all. 
Give me some bread pills to please her. She sent you a letter, 
by the way,—about me, I suppose.” He drew a letter from his 
pocket, which Dr. La Mar read by the light of the fire. 

“So,” he said, glancing up. ‘By this you neither eat nor 
rleep. Is that true ?’ 

I am rather sleepless.” 


life.” He held it close to hiseyes. ‘I cannot see it,” he said. 
‘*T cannot feel it ; are you sure that I hold it ¢ Tellme, does it 
blaze with light, and in the centre is the rose of valor? I know 
it, [know it. Remember, not for your life must you part with 
it.” He pressed it to his lips. ‘‘It was his Majesty’s!” His 


hand fell. He appeared to have suddenly fallen to sleep ; his 
fingers closed over the bauble. 
His face stern and hard, the corporal left the room. He 


went to the woman down stairs. 

‘** Doctor !” he said. 

Then he went back tothe room. The general lay motionless. 
The corporal watched him ; he had seen the man in situations 
that tried his soul, and this was another of them. 

He was roused by the entrance of the doctor and another 
man. This second man understood the corporal’s language. 

‘*The doctor thinks,” he said, ‘‘ that you are run down—that 
you have eaten little but what has been given you by your 
neighbor down stairs. He says that he ordered many things 
for your friend here, hoping that you would take some of them 
yourself—— ” 

‘*T touch nothing from the source that got those things,” the 
corporal interrupted. ‘‘ Attend to him!” He pointed to the 
bed. They could get nothing further from him. 

‘*Tell him !” the doctor said to the other man, *‘ Tell him !” 
So the man told the corporal what the doctor had found it so 
difficult to tell the principal in such cases. 

‘*T knew it,” the corporal replied, grimly. ‘I knew it. We 
—I shall not be here long—a few days. I return to my own 
country. SoTI wish to pay this man,” he indicated the doctor. 
‘* Now, at once.” 

His insisting was so urgent that he had his way. 

And then he was alone with the general. 

Night came. He lighted the lamp. The general slept on, 
breathing heavily. 

The sounds in the house became less, the street quieted 
down ; the rumble of the city failed for a few hours. 

The general slept. The night was growing old ; midnight 
had long passed when the first sound for hours was heard in the 
room. 

‘* Corporal !” The corporal saluted. 

The corporal slipped his arm under the general’s shoulders. 

‘* My friend, you have been faithful. Remember the bonds ; 
they are yours. His Majesty?” 

The corporal placed the picture of the king in his hand. 

‘** The Order of Saint Godalk, corporal, your cherished pos- 
Hold it to my lips. 


** Raise me ! 


session, which must always be your pride ! 
His Majesty wore it once. 

The corporal did as he was ordered. 
came a luminous shadow that was more than a smile. ‘ Mi- 


Over the general’s face 





chael—the king 

The corporal lowered the white head to the pillow. 

** At last,” he said, ‘‘ thou shalt go back to thy own country, 
whose prison should never hold thee.” 

He looked down at the quiet face. ‘* He loved the king.” 
He opened the general’s shirt and next the pulseless heart he 
placed the cut from the paper. ‘ He will not think me false to 
him when he will love the king more than ever for all that his 
Majesty has done for him in this year of sorrow. The Order of 
Saint Godalk !” He took the decoration and pinned it on the 
general’s shirt front. ‘‘‘ Does it blaze with light, and in the 
centre is the rose of valor?) My general!’ He sobbed. ‘* Do 
not hate me for it—it was all that I could do. It was not for 
my life that I parted with it.” 
had formed the circle round the middle stone were gone. 
middle stone had been a ruby. That was gone too. 


For the six diamonds which 


The 


‘* What do you do when you lie awake ?” 

‘* Thrash and swear.” 

‘You don’t take that time for worrying ” 
came abruptly. 

** About what ?” asked Thedmore, quickly. ‘* Do I look like 
a worrying man ?” he added, after a moment’s pause. 

‘* No,” answered the physician, heartily, ‘‘ you do not. You 
are too heavily built, your eyes are toc bovine, and your feat- 
ures are rather too strong, and your brow too wide. You’re 
too masculine, ina word. It takes light eyes and high cheek- 
bones, a feminine build and a pointed chin, to worry properly.” 

** You describe Geoffrey to an eyelash. Yes, he can worry 
his soul thin.” 

‘* By the way, how is our poet now ?” 

“Just finish Why did you 
worried ?”’ 

‘**Oh, habit partly. I always say that to a woman when I 
don’t know what on earth is the matter with her. ‘ Are you 
allowing yourself to worry over something? I ask; and as 
every woman born of Eve, sick or well, is worrying over some- 
thing, I gain credit for great acumen, and by the same move, 
time for my diagnosis. Tell me more about Geoffrey while 
I finish my walnuts,” he continued, and Thedmore replied, 
shortly : 

‘* There’s not much to tell you about Geoffrey, except that 
he went into a cure and was cured.” 

‘* When I was a small boy,” said Dr, La Mar, dryly, ‘‘ my 
mother once gave me a dose of wormwood because I told a lie. 
I supposed it was an absolute cure, and I was perfectly amazed 
to find that I could still lie with the greatest ease, whenever I 
chose. If I understand the principles of Geoffrey's cure they 
are about like that. They only pretend to restore a power of 
choice, don’t they ””’ 

Thedmore smiled as if in spite of a touch of vexation. 
‘“You have no reverence. Geoffrey’s trouble was definite dis- 
ease. He both drank and took opium, but never with com- 
panions. He was not what you could call a vulgar drunkard. 


The question 


me first, please. ask if I 
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He suffered from a morbid craving, and that craving the cure 
has certainly removed.” 

‘* Has he taken up his work again ?” 

‘¢- Yes ; beautiful work.” 

“Ah! there I agree with you. His work is weirdly beauti- 
ful ; but, do you know, I believe it is at the price of his soul. 
I taste opium in every line of his writing. To me the very 
sweep of the metre always seems pulsed to the ebb and fullness 
of poppy dreams. Suppose by curing him you have lost the 
world a poet? I doubt if you ought to be praised. Poets are 
scarce, you know, while men grow as thick as whortleberries.” 

Thedmore looked up surprised. ‘‘ Is this my scientist? You 
talk like a poet yourself to-night.” 

‘* Oh, if you still want me purely professional, so be it. The 
case is interesting enough. Here we have a man, high strung to 
the snapping point, and playing each work-day on every string 
of his soul. Does that leave him any reserve of nervousstrength 
to call on ? It’s his nervous strength that he'll want, you know, 
when that old temptation of his looks out at him from around 
some corner. It’s absurd! He ought to have gone from the 
cure straight to a day laborer’s position.” 

Thedmore rose with a troubled movement and stood thought- 
fully on the hearth, looking questioningly at the physician, 
who had spoken with unusual] force. ‘‘ Unfortunately Geoffrey 
agrees with you as to his danger. He has the most pitiful 
terror of any test or temptation. Suppose he did yield once. 
Why have you and he this fixed idea that it would mean an 
orgie ?” 

‘*Because it would. Let one drop of his old temptation 
trickle down his throat, and that old thirst would come back as 
the seven devils to the cleansed house. You know the man and 
his history as well as he and I know it, and you think exactly as 
we do; you know you do. Hasn’t it always been so in the past ? 
Some half-accidental taste of the stuif generally started him, 
and then you might as well have tried to pull off a scenting 
bloodhound; and each attack was worse than the last. The one 
before he went into the cure—you remember—it was touch and 
go. I thought his will power was utterly sapped, and [ still 
think it was, but you held yours against it as a splint. The 
cure did the rest—temporarily. But mark my words: If his 
next temptation finds Geoffrey when he is in a nervously de- 
pleted state there will be nothing to hold him back, and then 
—nothing can save him. That’s why I recommend healthy day 
labor.” 

Thedmore shook his head, agreeing unwillingly. ‘I am 
afraid we are all three right, and we ought to know. But the 
hope for Geoffrey is that temptation and his hour of depression 
may chance not to come together.” 

‘* Oh, the devil will see to that !” said Dr. La Mar, He laid 
his hand suddenly on Thedmore’s shoulder, speaking earnestly. 
** You can’t dry-nurse the man forever. You can’t be about 
his path, and about his way, and spy out all his ways.” 

* No, I don’t mean to; but it was I who persuaded him to 
try the cure, and I was in a measure responsible for him when 
he first came out. He has no home, and I think he is fairly 
safe with me—with us—for a time.” 

Dr. La Mar’s eyes grew watchful. 

** How long is a time ?” 

‘“* There is no limit set. Our house is large.” 

** And Joan ?” asked Dr. La Mar, with seeming carelessness, 
** how does she stand this triangular household? I have some- 
times felt even my evening calls a kind of intrusion on you as 
a couple.” 

‘* You never thought anything of the kind,” said Thedmore, 
pleasantly. But he moved away to where his coat and hat 
hung on a rack in the corner. 

‘* Yes, I suppose I was telling a lie when I said that,” Dr. 
La Mar called after him, laughing. ‘I never was unwelcome 
in your house — but I like to lie nowand then. I haven't 
an Anglo-Saxon conscience, thank God! Mine’s a kind of 
French conscience. I inherit it with my name.” 

Thedmore was drawing on his coat ; his back was turned. 

‘** Joan,” he said, as if some explanation were needed, “ al- 
ways liked Geoffrey. When I suggested it, her pity for him 
made her more than willing to take him in, and he gives no 
trouble. You know how pitiful she is over any burt thing. 
Why do you try to play the cynic before me, La Mar? Isee 
you with Joan, remember, setting her birds’ wings and her 
squirrels’ legs.” The watchfulness over himself that had 
almost reached antagonism towards his friend had relaxed. 
Now, in parting, Thedmore was easy, and even affectionate ; 
he looked at La Mar with a reproachful amusement on his 
strong face, and in his blue eyes that were somewhat bovine in 
their slow movement and quiet depths. 

‘Why ?’ said Dr. La Mar, with quick earnestness. ‘t Why 
do you, who ought to love Joan most, insist on providing her 
with this new pet to wring her heart ¢ I can mend her broken 
birds’ wings and squirrels’ legs, when she brings them to me, 
but when Geoffrey breaks his opium fast—what can I or any one 
else do? You spirited away her mocking-bird when I warned 
you it had to die, and why don’t you spirit this songster away 
also—for Joan’s sake ?” 

He spoke entreatingly and with feeling. Thedmore came 
towards him laughing good-humoredly, but with no sign of re- 
sponsive undercurrent. ‘* Nonsense,” he said ; *‘ Geoffrey is not 
a bird, and at present very far from being doomed. Drop in 
and see us when you can. Joan will be worrying for me. Good- 
night.” 

‘* Good-night,” said Dr. La Mar, absently. He let his friend 
reach the door before he called to him. ‘ Wait a moment. 
You forgot your bread pills. I'll make them up for you now. 
Joan will never forgive me if I let you go with no medicine,” 

As Dr. La Mar moved to his desk, which was opposite the 
fireplace, he could see without looking directly that Thedmore 
had turned back to the place he had left in front of the hearth. 
It seemed to him that he could feel as well as see the weariness 
in the pose of the rather heavy figure, and in the massive lines 
of the bowed head and the strong shoulders, and he noted the 
eyes that at once fell on the embers in that fascination for burned- 
out life which the unhappy seem always to feel. The physician 
turned away and bent over his papers, shaking his head and 
drawing in a distressed breath between his teeth. This friend 
was very dear to him, and his helplessness hurt him, At last 
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he drew his prescription paper towards him, and, dipping his 
pen in the ink, held it poised over the blank sheet, lifting his 
eyes in thought and looking straight before him. As he did so 
his brows drew suddenly together in a heavy frown. He sat 
staring intently. A few moments later he began to write 
quickly and with a nervous motion that had altogether left 
him when he turned and faced the room. 

‘* After all,” he said, ‘‘1 begin to think that Joan is half 
right. A tonic willdo no harm. I want you to take this pre- 
scription to a special druggist. I have written the name on the 
outside. If you can’t find the drug there, no one will have it.” 

He rose and gave Thedmore the paper. ‘‘ Thank you,” said 
Thedmore patiently. ‘‘ Of course I will take it if you wish, 
but I no more need physic than——” he stopped short, gazing at 
the superscription. His voice changed. ‘‘To Joan! La Mar, 
what have you written her? I shall read this.” He tore the 
sheet open and read the contents aloud : ‘‘‘ Dear Joan, I don’t 
keep peace of mind in a bottle. Affectionately, La Mar.’” 

‘* Nor do I,” said La Mar decidedly. Thedmore crushed the 
sheet together and flung it into the fire. His voice shook with 
passion. 

** And you,” he cried, ‘‘ you had the cruelty to write that to 
Joan for her to open and read ?” 

‘* No; I addressed that to her, but I knew you would read it 
first. I wrote it for you to open and tremble over—as you have.” 

They looked at each other with something so like the de- 
fiance of enemies that the strain of the moment calmed them 
both. Thedmore’s voice came first, breaking the silence. 

‘** Peace of mind ” why should you suddenly think my peace 
broken ?” 

‘*Come here,” answered the physician, gravely. ‘‘I have 
something to show you.” He flung open the baize-lined doors 
of a book-case set above his desk and showed that in place of 
books, the shelves were filled with new surgical instruments. 

“ That’s not a pretty show for nervous women, is it? Yes- 
terday I had these doors lined with baize, as you see. Now sit 
here a moment at my desk where I was and look up.” 

Thedmore seated himself before the glass doors, now closed 
again, looked up into them and started. His face flushed, but 
he still spoke calmly. 

‘* The baize behind them makes a perfect mirror, doesn’t it ? 
Then, of course, you saw me with my head in my hands just 
now. I suppose there is no need of fencing any longer. I 
thought you were suspecting I had some trouble and I preferred 
you shouldn’t be sure ; that’s all. Do you call a hidden mirror 
like that fair to your friends and patients, La Mar ?” 

‘*T only found it myself just now. Do I need to remind you 
that a physician’s office is a confessional. His oath of secrecy 
is exactly as binding as a priest’s.” 

The words might have been a promise for the past, or as a 
plea for further confession. Thedmore rose and laid his hand 
on his friend’s shoulder. He was evidently touched, but asevi- 
dently master of his own will, and his wish was for silence. 

‘* If I needed money, you’d give me yours to the last penny, 
wouldn’t you? I know that. If I needed a friend, you’d 
supply me to the last bone. I know that, too, and if I needed 
either I'd call on you atonce—but I don’t. I am in trouble, but 
it is going to pass.” 

He lifted his head strongly as he ended, and Dr. La Mar, 
alert for every motion, felt that he spoke more froma set deter- 
mination than from any facts. He felt this the more when Thed- 
more added kindly, and yet with pointed intention to withdraw: 

** Don’t you hold me on your conscience. I shall fare well 
enough.” His arm still rested on his friend’s shoulder, They 
were standing close together. 

‘“* And Joan ?’ said Dr. La Mar, more loudly than he knew 
he spoke, because the words came with an effort. 

It was as if he had droppeda heavy stone from his hand into 
stilled water. Thcedmore’s arm fell from his shoulder. He drew 
back a step. 

** Joan! What of her ?” 

Dr. La Mar answered slowly, with eyes fixed on Thed- 
more’s face. 

‘* Only this: no woman serves two masters. She grows either 
to love one and hate the other, or to have the one and lose the 
other.” 

They stood again looking at each other in silence. Then Thed- 
more spoke. ‘* How much do you know ?” he asked, sternly. 

‘¢ Everything.” 

‘* How long have you known it, and how did you learn it?” 

‘*T have known all ever since I came home. You forget 
what a spy a friend’s eye must be. What pleasure was it to me 
to come to your home as it is now? I had to stay away or 
speak out to some one of you. Thedmore, are you mad, to see 
this go on ?” 

The veins stood out on Thedmore’s forehead, but his face 
was white and his hands knotted as they hung at his side. 

‘* T knew I could never stand hearing words on this,” he said, 
speaking thickly, ‘‘ and Ican’t. If I thought that you believed 
more than the truth, your being my friend wouldn’t have kept 
my hands from your throat. But somehow, I believe you do 
understand. Do you know that there has never been anything 
—not a passing look or action that a husband could really re- 
sent ? And if I left the country to-morrow, with my home just 
as it is, it would be the same while I was away. Do you believe 
that ?” 

Dr. La Mar looked up sadly. 

‘*T believe it and understand it as certainly as you do 
Who could doubt Joan? She is innocence itself. And yet, 
Thedmore—and yet——” 

The strong lines in Thedmore’s rugged face softened, leaving 
only a look of patient strength. It was a change infinitely 
pathetic to the friend who watched it, He interrupted witha 
gesture the words La Mar seemed about to speak. The fact 
that he had laid down all his guards was told by the reiax of 
his body before the words came. 

‘““This has gone too far between us now for unfinished 
sentences. And yet I know that Geoffrey loves her — and 
Joan, oh, my poor child ! she loves him.” His voice broke, he 
stood with bowed head for a moment, then steadied himself to 
add, firmly : 

‘*But this first. We see what neither of them has yet 
guessed. No one in the world suspects this but you and me, 




























































Geoffrey is just as dreamily blind as a man as Joan is as a 
woman ; and she is still the purest, the tenderest, the most 
innocent wife a wretched husband ever lost ” He broke off 
abruptly, turning aside. Dr. La Mar walked to a small vial 
closet at the back of the room, from which he took several 
bottles, pouring parts of their contents into a wine-glass, which 





he carried to Thedmore. 

‘* Take this,’ he said briefly, to hide his feeling. ‘ You 
need it.” Thedmore took the glass half-smiling. 

‘“Haven’t you also a bit of surgeon’s plaster to stick on my 
heart ¢ Whatis this? Pah ! it smells of opium.” 

‘* There is opium in it.” 

Thedmore held out the glass steadily at arm’s length. ‘‘ Look 
at that. Those nerves are as solid as a blacksmith’s.” He set 
the potion by on the mantel, and turned from it. 

‘* T indulged in self-pity for the moment, that was all. Don’t 
you know a man never calls up any such moving picture as 
himself in distress ?” . 

‘* Don’t close up your heart yet, Thedmore,” said Dr. La Mar 
gently. ‘‘ Do you suppose I spent all this hour trying to tear it 
open for no good reason? If you don't speak to some one you 
will lose your own mind, I have been studying you for weeks, 
and I tell you this both as a friend and physician. Mine has 
not been a very grateful task, but I am used to it. My patients 
never thank me for lancing.” Thedmore’s frank blue eyes 
rested thoughtfully on his friend’s face. 

‘You are right,” he said, slowly. ‘‘I can thank you already 
for my blood-letting. I see my way better.” 

* What will you do 7” asked Dr. La Mar, eagerly. 

‘“*Waitand watch. All the best chances in life have come 
to me that way, and there’s no fear of my letting one slip by 
me. It’s not asif I had anything to compiain of. Goeffrey is 
stealing nothing I ever had. All he has he is creating as he takes 
it. Ihave had something—well, something more like the root 
and leaves of a bloodroot plant than anything I can think of. 
There was so much deep color and form, 1 thought I had all 
Joan could give any one. Geoffrey had only to blow on buds I 
never saw, and they are blossoming out exactly as wind-flowers 
blow open. I have always felt that side of her nature— 
worshiped it ina dreamy kind of way, but there was nothing 
in me to develop it. He is leading her little by little out of 
my world into another where he is.”. Dr. La Mar, listening in- 
tently, looked with wonder at his friend. 

‘* What does a woman want ?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Make love 
to her again, Thedmore. You won her before from many other 
men; win her over again now. Talk with her—force her back 
where she was. Of course I never heard you plead with a 
woman. But I have seen you swaying a jury, word after word, 
like a hammer on their hearts.” Thedmore flung back his head 
impatiently, with a mirthless laugh. 

‘** You talk like a bachelor. What do the blows of a hammer 
mean to a woman listening to the whisperings of a wind-harp ? 
All the odds are against me in this struggle. Remember, I am 
Joan’s husband, my dear La Mar. To win and wear is one 
thing. To wear and win quite another.” 

‘*Good God !” cried Dr. La Mar, rising to pace the floor, 
‘*and is this the man she forgets for a song-bird !” He paused 
before Thedmore as if hesitating as to the wisdom of saying 
what was in his mind. In all respects, both of mind and body, 
the two were unlike, and this difference was now peculiarly 
marked. The physiciau’s keen eyes and sharply-cut features 
were hardening as he waited, and Thedmore looking at him 
with his wide-open eyes under his broad brows was his very 
opposite. One was nervous; the other patient strength that 
could endure all things, but when once motion came it would 
be as that of the slow-moving glacier on its unswerving way. 
Unconsciously the physican’s manner became that of an advis- 
ing surgeon to a suffering patient. He spoke coolly, quickly, 
and with professional terseness. ‘‘ Then there is but one other 
course left. Does it appear to you altogether impossible ?”’ 

(To be continued.) 


At The End. 


Upon a day when flowers blew— 
White lily, rose, forget-me- 
not— 
When birds and bees, blithe 
summer's crew, 
Made gay the lawn and 
garden-plot, 
You stood beside me in the 
glow, 
I saw your eyes with 
laughter gleam ; 
"Twas cre I ever thought 
of woe— 
Now all my solace is 
to dream. 


‘4 


I watched you smile, I 
watched you 
frown ; 

Your face was like an 
April sky. 
The fairest form of old 
renown 
Had lost its grace had you been nigh. 
You gave to me a tender glance, 
I thought it was with love abeam , 
It made my blood with rapture dance— 
Now all my pleasure is to dream. 


My fault it was. Your happy heart 
Loved all the world with tender glee, 
And I, poor fool! the smallest part, 
I thought your love was all for me. 
But no lament! Some on life’s way 
Not one glad hour their woes redeem. 
My joy was peerless for a day 
And now for aye I still can dream. 
SamMvEL MrntTuRN PEcx. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY IN A VIRGI 


It is one of the legendary court-house towns in the Piedmont or the Valley section of the Old Dominion, where there is plenty of snow in winter; where men and things generé 


time instead of the Fourth of July. The characteristic elements of that community are represented to the life in Mr. Clinedinst’s drawing. Here is the old ’squire, the local repre 
man, in his white apron, looms up in the background. The colored population are out and about, on business and pleasure bent, while in the distance can be seen the inevitable g 
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2n and things generally have a ‘ befo’ de wah” aspect ; and Where a reminiscence of secession days survives in the custom of letting off fire-crackers at Christmas- 
uire, the local representative of the F. F. V.’s, passing in his cutter. A couple of townsmen, with their guns, are going to the turkey-shooting. The fried-oyster 
een the inevitable group of idlers about the “ cote-house ” steps. 
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PATCHING HIS OUTER CASING. 








HATEVER Commandments he had found it 
pleasing and profitable to break, the second 
clause of the tenth had never assailed him. 
He had never coveted his neighbor’s wife; in 
fact, nothing belonging to the blessed state of 
matrimony appeared desirable to him until he 

met Cecile Stratford. After that, his ideas underwent a radi- 
cal change. What had before seemed fitting and decorous 
from his new point of view became improper and inappropri- 
ate. The life of peace and bachelordom verging gently into 
an old age unfretted by domestic cares, in the light of a first 
and only love, was viewed as a selfish existence offering little 
to assuage the pangs of inevitable dissolution. 

He replaced visions of club fellowship, which included in- 
numerable invitations from unhappily married men, who 
begged him to fill vacancies at their tables, but really desirous, 
like the fox in the fable, to induce him to similar execution, 
with dreams of a happy home when, as Benedick, he would 
dispense a kind hospitality to his clubmates, and find unat- 
tached fellows of good prospects on whom to foist country rel- 
atives at parties and at balls. 

In the first fever of his infatuation he determined to break 
away from everything. He expressed a rooted abhorrence of 
stag dinners, denominating them stupid, brutal, noisy. In un- 
measured terms he scoffed at the habit some men possessed of 
imbibing fragrant mixtures at unheard-of hours. He carefully 
avoided reading the head-lines of newspapers whose sensational 
columns were filled with the consequences of flirtation and in- 
trigue. Clubs he spoke of as fit places for men who had no 
homes or expected none; billiards, cards, playing the races, he 
regarded as so many weapons to slay the hours of the unhappy. 

These regenerative resolves took place in the first days of 
his engagement. When several months, demanded by his dis- 
creet fiancée as a period of mutual acquaintance, had rolled 
over his head, he realized that he had been premature, even 
hasty, in some of his strictures, and that a man may not love 
a woman less and yet retain a fair amount of respect for cer- 
tain institutions which have stood him in good stead in bis salad 
days. 

With this thought in mind, he sounded her one night. 

He took for his subject a mutual friend whose marital ex- 
ploits furnished amusement to her friends. 

‘*T think that Bradley woman displays a great lack of sense 
in keeping her husband so in leash. Why, he isn’t the same 
man. He’s scared if you talk to him on the street—looks over 
his shoulder every minute as if he expected her to dart around 
the corner and carry him off. Such bad form in a woman, 
isn’t it, dearest ?”’ 

Cecile acquiesced gently. 

The acquiescence was rather problematic, but he went on. 

**Don’t you think two people love each other more when 
they preserve their mutual self-respect and individuality ?” 

‘*T am sure they do.” 

She spoke with spirit, and, taking courage, he deserted pre- 
liminaries. 

‘* Now, dear, take our own case.” His tone was persuasive. 
‘*My only wish is to make you happy—to devote my life to 
yours. I look forward to our married life as a dream of bliss ; 
always together—except,” he sighed, ‘‘when duty calls me 
from you.” 

Cecile looked credulous. She could look credulous and pre- 
serve the expression at the slightest provocation. 

He took an envelope from his pocket and struck the tiny 
tea-table with its sharp edge. 

‘* My club dues—last quarter—the year is up soon. My first 
impulse was to send in my resignation. Clubs, as I have so 
often told you, are abhorrent to me; well, perhaps abhor- 
rent is too strong a word, but at least, since our engagement 
they have become prosaic, sadly prosaic. But I have thought 
the matter over carefully. Perhaps”—he sighed again—‘‘ I 
might regret it. A good club is necessary to a man—absolutely 
necessary. I could tell you instances I have come across in 
my own experience where a man's credit could have been pre- 
served, or his failure arrested, by his membership in a first- 
class club.” 

Cecile nodded encouragingly. 

‘*So I have thought it might be better if I could bring my- 
self to appear occasionally at the club. I should need your help, 
for I could never leave you willingly, but the thought of my 
duty to you—to our little world—to our future—makes it seem 
a necessary sacrifice. Do I make it clear ?” 

He wiped a few drops of perspiration from his brow. 

‘* Perfectly.” Cecile spoke thoughtfully. ‘‘I have never 
looked at the subject in that light, but I see exactly what you 
mean. Of course you are thrown with men of prominence 
and standing, who can help you.” 

‘*So you think it wise?’ He moved nearer and, unmindful 
of the near presence of fragile Balleek and Dresden ware, took 
both her hands. ‘‘ You think it wise, dear little girl, that we 
should not be too selfish in our happiness, and that I should 
look the fellows up once in a while and talk business and stocks 
—get into the undercurrent of things ?” 

**Indeed I do.” She leaned over and kissed him on both 
cheeks. ‘‘ It is so good, so manly of you, to explain things just 
as they are. Some men would have sneaked off without a 
word, but you are not like other men.” 

He thought of the Bradley woman, and clasped Cecile’s 
hands rapturously. Supposing he was to marry a woman like 
that, who would keep him in her pocket—or a vapid school-girl, 
whining at neglect. Thank heaven for his Cecile—an unsus- 
picious, gentle helpmeet. He concluded it was better to strike 
while the iron was hot. 

‘* When I say occasionally I mean not too often—say, once 
a week. I could hardly keep run of things if I went less often. 
As it is, I expect the boys will guy me unmercifully—they used 
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HIS FIRST NIGHT. 


to call me the resident member—but what doI care? If they 
only knew how I grudged the moments I shall have to spend 
there.” 

Cecile’s cheeks were flushed and her eyes sparkled. 

‘It is heart-breaking, but I shall make the sacrifice gladly 
for your sake. The only happy road in matrimony is that of 
compromise. How miserable we shall both be, but we must 
think of our duty and forget the thorns on the rose-bush.” 

They were married the next week, and the subject was not 
referred to again for a long time. 

Their honeymoon was passed in sight-seeing, and lasted the 
conventional thirty days. After their return they settled 
down in a charming apartment and gathered about them a 
select circle of mutual friends. 

Cecile was systematic in her ways. She soon settled the 
details of housekeeping, and arranged her week so as to afford 
time for the thousand and one things society and home de- 
manded. In doing this she remembered the conversation 
about the club. 

Let me see—Monday—oh, every one has to rest Monday 
evening, it takes so long to get over Sunday. Tuesday—my 
day at home; some one is sure to come in the evening. Wed- 
nesday—we dine with his mother. Thursday—I suppose it must 
be Thursday, but it seems hard not to have one evening after a 
visit to your mother-in-law. 

She spoke to him about it at dinner. 

‘* Will Thursday evening suit you for your club?” and be- 
fore he could recover from the astonishment into which her 
question had plunged him she hastened to explain why she had 
selected that particular evening. He was seriously annoyed, 
but hid his discomfiture admirably. 

From the moment when he kissed her good bye in the morp- 
ing until he returned at night, his only desire was to be with 
her in their charming home, enjoying his newly-acquired hon- 
ors. The artistic apartment; the daintily dressed girl who 
welcomed him with shining eyes and parted lips ; the flowers, 
the dainty table, the little maid with her snowy cap and apron 
and her pleasing air of deference, formed a picturesque ex- 
perience, pleasing as it was novel. 

The club! Why had he ever desired it, with its tobacco-im- 
pregnated atmosphere, its unhomelike, masculine look ? 

It would not do to confess his thoughts. He must maintain 
his dignity. He had made his bed and, uncomfortable as it 
was, he must lie on it. 

‘*Thursday,” he broke a piece of bread reflectively; ‘‘ that 
is rather late in the week, but, as you say, it is the first night.” 

He recollected with a feeling of relief that it was then Fri- 
day, which would give him six evenings of delight before he 
took on his shoulders the responsibility of his undesired freedom. 

When the next Thursday came he hoped she had forgotten. 
He went home with the steps of a laggard. His ring at the 
bell was less alert than usual, and he forgot to greet the smil- 
ing maid. Cecile’s first words destroyed any lingering hope. 

‘* T ordered the dinner a little early, dear, so you could get 
off in good time for the club.” 

He loitered through the meal in an absent-minded way. 

Cecile noticed his abstraction, which he hastened toexplain. 

‘*Tam perfectly miserable at the thought of leaving you, 
my darling, all alone. It seems cruel.” 

Cecile smiled encouragingly. ‘I knew you would feel that 
way, and I didn’t want to spoil your first night at the club 
with unpleasant thoughts, so I invited the Claytons over with 
that pretty cousin of theirs from Richmond. We are going to 
have a Welsh rarebit.” 

He remembered the pretty cousir. He had enjoyed a harm- 
less flirtation with her once, and would have liked renewing it, 
safely sheltered by his marriage certificate. 

He abhorred husbands who were always singing their wives’ 
accomplishments, but on one point he abjured his prescribed 
rule of silence. He maintained to friend and foe alike that if 
there was one thing Cecile could do better than any one he 
ever knew, better even than the chef at the club, it was the 
making of a Welsh rarebit. How adorable she looked as she 
bent over the chafing-dish, the lace at her sleeves slightly 
tucked up, the flush on her cheeks, the graceful gestures of 
mixing and stirring ! How he enjoyed hearing her say, ‘* Now, 
dear, the cayenne,” when he would hand it to her with a slight 
pressure of the fingers unnoticed by the waiting guests, ab- 
sorbed in the fine frenzy of indecision as to the final outcome, 
which makes the production of a Welsh rarebit a sublimated 
affair. 

Now some one else, one of the Clayton men, probably, would 
stand next to her, hand her the pepper, and be the recipient of 
her grateful smile, while he—he would be out in the cold, alone 
and forgotten. 

He began to feel aggrieved at Cecile. How could she be 
so happy and light-hearted when their first separation was im- 
pending ? 

She chattered on. ‘‘ Now I sha’n’t sit up for you, so don’t 
hurry home, I know when men get together how time flies. I'll 
promise not to ask you at breakfast anything about the hour.” 

If only something would happen to prevent his going ; but, 
linger as he might over his dessert and cigar, the moment 
came when Cecile, standing with the portiére clasped in her 
jeweled hands, her fair face enframed in her wavy hair, look- 
ed coquettishly between the velvet folds and held up her rosy 
lips for a good-night. 

On the side walk he met a gay party just entering. 

There was « chorus of exclamations. ‘‘ Now, we sha’n’t de- 
tain you a moment. Cecile told us you had to tear’ yourself 
away and go to the club.” 

The pretty cousin from Richmond looked bewitching in her 
fur coat and plumed hat. 

‘* So sorry. Thought we could talk over old times. Do you 
remember that last golf game? Jolly, wasn’t it?” 


He remembered he had kissed her in a secluded corner 0- 
the casino. 

One of the Clayton men broke in : 

‘* We'll see that Cecile don’t miss you.” 

The other one touched his arm and said, significantly : 

“‘ By Jove ! if I had a wife and home like yours you wouldn’t 
catch me chasing to any old club.” While he spoke his eyes 
sought those of the pretty cousin. 

The remark irritated him. Raising his hat, he cut short 
the conversation and strode down the street. 

So he was to be regarded by his contemporaries as a man 
who deserted a charming wife after six weeks of matrimony. 
He remembered the significant look that had passed between 
the second Clayton and the pretty cousin, and wondered if 
there was anything in it; and if there was, if she would think 
it necessary to confess the golf incident. 

He walked along while he waited for a car to overtake him. 

He hoped De Camp would be at the club. He was a good 
talker; had been in Alaska, and his tales of adventure, though 
unmitigated lies, were stimulating, and would, perhaps, help 
him forget his trouble and loneliness. ‘‘ Not the kind of fellow 
he’d want to take to his hone——” 

Strange to catalogue men that way. He had never done so 
before. 

Some one approached, then stopped. 

‘* Brand !” 

‘* How are you, old boy ?” 

They stood together for a moment, and, having procured a 
light from his companion, he answered his first question. 

‘* Oh, I thought I'd drop into the club for a few minutes.” 

‘“Whew! Sosoon? Well, you can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks.” 

He restrained his anger. 

‘‘T wanted particularly to see De Camp ; thought I might 
catch him at the club, IShe in town ?” 

**Oh, he’s in town fast enough, but haven’t you heard? He’s 
married a dashing widow—Chicago—third trip for each, and 
you couldn’t drag him from his brilliantly illuminated ash: s- 
tos log if you tried.” 

He hailed a cable-car, and in his abstraction permitted it 
to stop before he hurled himself on board and into the lap of 
a stout woman, who repelled his advances vigorously. 

He got off after riding a short distance, walked through to 
Fifth Avenue, and passed the club before he recovered his 
presence of mind. Then, retracing his steps, he assumed an 
air of brisk cheerfulness he was far from feeling, and which 
was in direct contradiction to his unhappy feelings. 

Just about now Cecile was at the piano and they were all 
singing or dancing, or the Clayton fellows were up to some 
of their laugbably mischievous tricks. He wondered if the 
cousin from Richmond was décolletée. He remembered that 
her neck was beautiful—not a bone—and with the most de- 
lightful curve in the nape where the curls 

What stuff! Yet the picture was painfully realistic. 

He bit through his cigar; then threw it away as the door 
swung open and the glittering teeth and crimson lips of the 
darky smiled an obsequious welcome. 

How could ‘he ever have felt that there was a personal in- 
terest in such a greeting ? Every man at the club received the 
same, stereotyped and meaningless. 

How different from the smile of the little white-capped 
maid ! 

He wished with all his heart that he had in a bag, with a 
rope about its neck, all the interested friends whose tirades 
against the exactions of wives, the impossibility of husbands 
retaining any rights, and the cruelty of women to their con- 
sorts, had led him into this grewsome error. 

The Bradley woman, whom be had denounced as the type of 
the outrageous, he suddenly apotheosized. Probably her hus- 
band liked his restrictions and did not care to leave home, and 
what he in his ignorance had believed fear at her unwelcome 
approach was, no doubt, expectancy and hope. 

All women were angels! Men—stupid fools ! 

Billiards? He shook his head at the questioner. He could 
not handle a cue with his nerves so unstrung. 

He entered the reading-room. A man with deep-set eyes 
chronically biased looked up and withered him with a sar- 
castic glance. 

In his own home there was no one to complain when his 
feet met the floor with a more decided step than usual. 

The privileges of a club—to pay heavy dues so that home- 
less men could be comfortable at your expense. 

Some one sauntered up to him in a languid way. 

‘*Come on and make a fourth at whist.” 

Whist? He hesitated a moment, trying to collect his 
thoughts. Yes, Cecile was no doubt showing her wedding 
gifts to the pretty cousin from Richmond. How often he had 
held cabinet-doors open and unlocked treasure-boxes while she 
displayed her souvenirs to admiring eyes. 

‘*Oh, no, thanks, old chap. You see I’m a little fagged. 
My head don't feel quite right.” 

The man looked surprised at his unwonted manner, but 
made no reply. 

‘*Quarreled with his wife, I suppose,” he thought to him- 
self, as he went back to the card-room. ‘‘ Well, it’s about time.” 
After half an hour of steady loss and innumerable cocktails, 
he confided to the trio that Somers had had an awful row with 
his wife, and there was some talk of a separation. Which 
startling statement was happily forgotten before the game was 
finished. 

It must be awfully late. He pulled out his watch. 

Half-past ten! Impossible! His watch had lost frightfully. 

He compared with Lee, Not asecond's variation, 

He could not go home before one, and that was three hours 
hence, 
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The theatre? Some one might 
Such a contretemps would 


How could he put it in? 
see him and report it afterwards. 
be unpleasant, and besides it would necessitate complications 
of prevarication, and he hated to begin. 

He wandered once more through the different rooms ; 
to acquaintances who seemed indifferent to his forced pleas- 
clapped a stranger on the back, mistaking him for a 
which were accepted 


spoke 


antries ; 
friend, and offered profuse 
grimly. A silver monomaniac buttonholed him and presented 
innumerable arguments which he neither refuted nor affirmed. 
He finally escaped. 

What should he 
the club no longer. 

He walked out and turned his face towards Broadway. He 
wished the stores were open. A gift to Cecile would compen- 
sate him, and besides it would take some minutes for selection; 
but the doors were all closed except those of a small ‘‘empo- 
rium,” which advertised handkerchiefs with Salvation Army 
mottoes in the corner. 

Eleven ! An hour and a half! Surely he could return 
home at half-past twelve, and explain, if she was awake, that 
the thought of her loneliness—fire—burglars—— 

He jumped onacar. He would ride down to the Battery; 
that would take an hour—perhaps more. If he was in luck 
there might be a blockade or a catch in the cable. 

He smiled sardonically at the irony of fate. He was desir- 
ous for a slow-moving car, blockades, cable accidents ; he who 
had exhausted vitality in condemning the slow machinery of 
metropolitan transit. The car dodged around Dead Man’s 
Curve, and he surveyed the clock fronting him. 

He became poetical, and likened the leaden minutes to pray- 
ers on the rosary of eternity. 

There were few passengers beside himself—a man with a 
baby in his arms, bound for Brooklyn; two East-siders, a po- 
liceman, a Chinaman, a Jerseyite who had celebrated and was 
trying to locate tangled ferry-slips. 

He took an intense interest in them all. He learned that 
the baby’s name was ‘‘Sammy”; helped the Jerseéyite out at 
Barclay Street and with an air of good-fellowship pointed him 
towards his destination. Heremembered that some one had said 
you could not tell a Chinaman’s age from his face—whether he 
was eighty or eighteen. He studied the sallow physiognomy, 
and concluded that the Oriental biographer knew his business. 
He asked and procured a light from the blue-coated custodian 
of the public weal, and carefully avoided conversational pleas- 
antries with the East-siders, who turned their attention to the 
stalwart policeman, whom they chaffed in the mongrel lan- 
guage of Cherry Hill. 

Trinity Church steeple loomed up grim and menacing. The 
electric light shone on the gravestones in the tiny grass plot. 
He sighed at the briefness of life. He became poetical again; 
chewed his cigar meditatively; thought of golden bowls broken, 
and decided that the remaining fleeting mo- 


ape lc gies, 


do? He He could stand 


was desperate. 


silver cords loosed, 
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ments of his transitory life should be spent in his comfortable 
home with Cecile by his side; not dodging along in a cable-car 
at midnight to avoid eating his own rash words. 

Thump! Thump! Thump! 

** Forrard car, there !” 

There was no forward car in sight, but he moved out at the 
gruff command. The car, having dropped him by the way- 
side, sped on its way maliciously. He did not know where. 
He felt too dispirited to look after it. He recognized and re- 
spected the absolute authority of cable-car conductors, and 
was only thankful that he was allowed to alight without the 
assistance of Hibernian toes. 

It was then a quarter to twelve. In three-quarters of an 
hour his freedom would be lost, and he could become a willing 
slave. 

He walked through the park and went to the stone coping, 
where he could hear the waves murmuring and lashing against 
the rocky barrier. 

In the distance the lights down the bay trembled against the 
dark sheet of the horizon. 

**Move on, there!” and a warning touch was laid on his 
shoulder. ‘‘ None of yer suercides. I ain’t got no time to be 
fishin’ out wet people.” 

He turned away from the lapping waves and returned to 
the street, giving a cigar to the over-zealous watchman, who 
grinned at the supposed rescue 

Empty of human freight but himself, the car bumped mer- 
rily along : past Battery Park, the tall sky-scrapers rising in 
awe-impelling height ; past the Brooklyn Bridge, with its neck- 
lace of lights and its shading of interlaced cables ; past the 
wholesale houses with their Hebraic signs; the dark streets 
leading into fathomless districts of uncertainty ; swirling 
around curves ; tinkling returns of brassy intonations from 
passing conductors, into the region where night is turned into 
day, the sleepless eye of the metropolis. 

Half-past twelve ! 

He jumped from the car, nearly knocking down a messenger- 
boy, whose pockets protruded with manuscript destined for a 
down-town paper. He gave him a quarter. 

His latch-key turned. He breathed a sigh of content. 

Heaven? The only heaven he wanted was in a New York 
apartment-house. 

‘** So early ?” and Cecile came out to him, all in white, with 
bewitching ruffles of lace and ribbons. ‘‘ Did you have a 
pleasant evening? Is the club as nice asever? Were all the 
boys there? I know you had a good time, you look so 
pleased.” 

“Tt was nice,” 
her in his arms, ‘ 
I leave you again. My 
and he put a restraining hand over her lips. 
mined. My first night shall be my last.” 

Cecile looked credulous. 


he murmured mendaciously, as he enfolded 
to see the boys, but not even for them shall 
Don’t try to change,” 
‘*T have deter- 


duty is here 


The Fin-de-siecle Boy 
to Santa Claus. 


Santa Claus, you’ve grown 
effete 
And you are not progressive; 
You've growneffete, I must repeat, 
Your slowness is oppressive. 
Your reindeer team is far too slow 
For this electric present ; 
You ought to know that you’re 
too slow— 
Too slow and obsolescent. 


Ou, 


You smoke a pipe; you have no 
style : 
Yes, we protest. St Nicholas, 
You have no style: it stirs our bile 
Your dress is so ridiculous. 
Your overtoat is far too loose, 
Too ancient-like and shaggy; 
’Tis far too loose for any use; 
Your pantaloons are baggy. 





And, good old man, you sbould not fare 
Among us modern friskers 

With all the air so filled with hair 
And anarchistic whiskers. 

And buy a motorcycle, man, 
To carry ’round your presents ; 

Your reindeer herd is too absurd 
And shows your obsolescence. 


Don't whittle presents with a knife, 
Don't be an ancient tinker: 
Join in the strife of modern life 
And show yourself a thinker. 
Just build a modern factory 
(Don’t whittle hour by hour) 
Twelve stories high into the sky, 
Run by electric power. 


Construct your presents by machine, 
By modern-like appliances, 
And don’t demean by old routine 
This age of arts and sciences. 
Just modernize your works and dress, 
Or else, we importune you, 
Resign (we press) your business 
To young St. Nicholas, Junior. 
Sam WALTER Foss. 
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GENERAL CHORUS—“ Proupy, Proupy ; LooK aT Provupy !” 
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THE CHILD OF THE GARRET. 


BUILDING AIR CASTLES ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 
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THE CHILD OF THE PALACE. 


THE STORY OF THE CHRISTMAS STOCKING. 


The Old, Old Story. 


‘* Yrs, dearie, Christmas Eve is the one time of all the 
year that Santa Claus chooses to make his visits to the chil- 
dren of this world, and to place gifts in their stockings. You 
see, it is a blessed and sacred time, because it is the birthday 
of our Lord Jesus. When he was born in Bethlehem of Judea, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-seven years ago, the wise men of 
the East saw a star, wondrous bright, shining in the heavens 
above where the Christ-child lay. They hastened to Bethle- 
hem with rich gifts, which were the first Christmas presents. 
And the first Christmas carol was sung, too, in that ‘solemn 
midnight, centuries ago,’ when the angel of the Lord and all 
the heavenly host took up the joyful strain: ‘Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.’ 

‘** And so, my precious, Christmas came to be the great fes- 
tival of the world. Every age has added to its legendry and 


associations, till now it is the storied ‘ Merry Christmas’ that 
we are celebrating to-day. When you grow up, and begin to 
read the great poets, you will see how they have delighted to 
honor this divine night. 
““* Some say that ever ’gainst the season comes 

Wherein our Saviour'’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome, then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.’ 


‘* Well, that means the season is filled with love and kindli- 
ness. Santa Claus coming down the chimney laden with gifts 
is only one form or symbol of the sweet, gentle influence which 
at this time descends from heaven into our hearts. 

‘* Now, you, my darling, have been blessed with the real 
good things of life, as well as with the invisible blessing which 


is in the heart. You would not know, if I did not tell you, 
that many a poor little girl of your age, with the same feelings 
for pleasure and for pain that you have, is lonesome and cold 
and destitute. What she calls her home is a cheerless garret. 
Perhaps she has no mother, nor any one to tell her the story of 
Christmas, as I am telling it to you. Yet, poor child ! she has 
faith in Santa Claus, and hangs up her little stocking any way, 
with visions of the grand doll she is sure he would bring her if 
he only knew his way to the wretched place where she lives. 

‘Why is this poor child, with so many more, forgotten on 
Christmas Eve? I don’t quite know, my pet ; but I think it is 
so that the fortunate. like you and me, may remember them. 
To give, you know, is more blessed than to receive. When you 
begin to think of others, and try to share your happiness with 
them, and relieve them of their sorrows, then, and not until 
then, will you know the true and happiest meaning of Christ- 
mas and its gifts.” 
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THE DEBUTANTE. 


‘‘Where is my partner for this waltz ?” 
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From a painting by J. G. Brown 
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DR. J. C. AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL 


BREAKS UP A COLD IN ONE NIGHT. 


IXTY years of success stand behind that statement of the prompt and reliable action of Dr. Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


in the cure of all Coughs and Colds. 


Asthma, Bronchitis, Croup, Whooping-Cough and all affections of the 


throat and lungs yield to this radical remedy. Prominent People of the past and present testify to the truth of these claims. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER 
Cured by Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral in 1857. 


efficacy, and should be 


formula of its composition. 


eae 


WORDS OF WEIGHT AND WISDOM. 


I have used Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral both in my family and 
practice, and consider it one of 
the best of its class for la grippe, 
coughs, colds, bronchitis, and 
consumption in its early stages. 

W. A. Wriaar, M. D., 
Barnesville, Ga. 


ee 


When I had almost despaired of 
ever finding a cure for chronic 
bronchitis, I recently derived 
most excellent results from the 
administration of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. I can testify as to its 
pleased to have you send me the 

R. C. Proctor, M. D., 
Oakland City, Gibson Co., Ind. 





JENNY LIND 
Testified to the value of Dr 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
in 1851, 


The best remedy for la grippe 
that I know of is Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. 

(Rev.) JoHn K. CHASE, 
South Hampton, N. H. 


eae 

From an experience of over 
thirty years, I feel justified in 
recommending Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. One of the best rec- 
ommendations of the Pectoral 
is the enduring quality of its 
popularity, it being more salable 
now than it was twenty-five years 
ago, when its great success was 
considered something marvelous. 

R.S. Drake, M. D., 


ee Beloit, Kan. 





HORACE GREELEY 
Indorsed Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral in 1858. 


I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral in my practice since 1853, 
and have always found it reli- 
able for the cure of colds, coughs 
and ali lung diseases 

S. Haynes, M. D., 
Saranac, N. Y. 
ese 

There were sixteen children in 
my father’s family, and there are 
seven in my own. We have 
never, since I can remember, 
been without Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and have never had a case 
of cold or a cough that this rem- 
edy did not cure. I would part 


with all the other medicines I know of before parting with 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


(Hon.) Wm. E. Mason, Chicago, Il. 


(Now T.. S. Senator.) 





My wife and five children were 
taken down with la grippe, while 
that disease was so widely preva- 
lent. I dosed them with Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and before using 
quite two bottles my family was 
restored to health. I know of sev- 
eral obstinate cases of the same 
complaint which were also cured 
by this®*remedy. I consider it the 
best to be had for all throat and 
lung disorders. 


J. PERMINTER, Paulette, Miss 
eae 

For fifteen years I was afflicted 

with lung troubles, Ayer’s Cherry 





MILLARD FILLMORE, 
Ex Pres.U.8., cured by Dr. 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
in 1853. 


Pectoral not only relieved the distress, but entirely cured me. 
CakLos M. Fay, Professor of Anatomy, Cleveland, O 
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Dr. J. 


United States Hotel, Saratoga 
Springs, July 5, 1849. 
C. Ayer, Sir: 


From Edward Hitchcock, M. D., 
LL.D., ete., President of Amherst 
College and Geologist for the State 
of Massachusetts, etc., one of the 
most eminently learned and widely 
celebrated scholars of the Ameri- 
can States : 


Amherst, Mass., 
Sept. 12, 1849. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer. Sir: 

I have used your Cherry Pectoral 
in my own case of deep - seated 
bronchitis, and am satisfied, from 
its chemical constitution, that it is 
an admirable compound for the 
relief of laryngial and bronchial 
difficulties. 





PREST. HITCHCOCK, 
Of Ambherst, cured by Dr. 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
in 1849 


If my opinion as to its superior character can 


be of any service, you are at liberty to use it as you think 


proper. 


Epwarp HITCHCOCK. 


ee 
About twenty years ago We 
tried almost everything for asth 
ma, without success. At last we 
used your Cherry Pectoral, and 
the relief was inimediate 
S. A. Exuis, 
Keene, N. H. 
ee 
I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pec: 
toral in my family for twenty 
years, and recommended it to 
others for coughs and colds and 
whooping - cough. Have never 
known asingle case of whooping- 
cough that it failed to relieve 
and cure, when its use was con- 
tinued. 





EDWIN FORREST 
Expressed his gratitude 
for Dr prereceerry 
Pectoral, 8. 


J. C. MippLesrooks, Brownsville, Ga., 


Manufacturer and dealer in lumber. 


a 

As a specific for croup there is 
no preparation equal to Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. It is pleasant, 
safe and sure. 


7 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectore] is our 
reguiar standard medicine for 
colds and throat troubles. 
Joun Haywoop, A. M., 











«! HENRY CLAY 
Teste 1 the virtue of 
Cherry Pectoral in 1852. 


I have been afflicted with a 
painful affection of the lungs and 
all the symptoms of settled con- 
sumption for more than a year. 
I could find no medicine that 
would reach my case until I com- 
menced the use of your Cherry 
Pectoral. which gave me gradual 
relief and I have been steadily 
gaining my strength till my 
health is well-nigh restored 
While using your medicine I had 
the gratification of curing with 


it my reverend friend, Mr. Truman, of Sumpter District, who 


had been suspended from his parochial duties by a severe 


attack of bronchitis. I 


facts to you, and am, Sir, 


have pleasure in certifying these 
Yours respectfully, 
J. F. Catnoun, of South Carolina. 





making 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Wrote an appreciative 
word for Dr. Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 
in 1853. 


8S. H. Latimer, M. D., 
Mt. Vernon, Ga 


ee 


New York, May 2, 1849. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer, Sir: 

The Cherry Pectoral sent me 
from Messrs. Ward & Co., by 
your order, was duly received, 
and I have great satisfaction in 


you my acknowledg- 


ments for the favor. It has been 
repeatedly used by myself and 
friends with the best success, 


and I can congratulate the American people on having not 
only preparations of such rare excellence, but the men who 


can invent and make them 
much obliged friend, 


I have the honor to be, Sir, your 


W. C. Macreapy. 





CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN 
Found help in Dr. Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral of witnessing its effects in my 

in 


Prof. of Mathematics, Otterbein 
Univ ersity, Westerville, O. 


a2 


From the distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Materia 
Medica, Bowdoin College : 

Brunswick, Me., Feb. 5, 1847 

Dear 
ing the receipt of your prepara- 
tion until I had an opportunity 


Sir ;—I delayed answer 


own family, or in the families of 


my friends. This I have now done, with a high degre of 


satisfaction, in cases both of adults and children 


I have 


found it, as its ingredients show, a powerful remedy for colds 


and coughs and pulmonary diseases 


PARKER CLEAVELAND, M. D. 
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DR. AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


Is now put up in half-size bottles at half price, 50 cents. 











The Cecil Cult. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 
Lonpon, November 28th, 1897. 

NoTHING is more remarkable among the 
many changes that have crept into this end of 
the century in England than the growing love 
for hotel life and its extravagant comforts. 
Our forefathers knew no hotel save home, and 
growled and grumbled with rare incision when- 
ever fate led them to ‘‘camp out.” But half a 
century ago, it is safe to say, there were no 
hotels, as we understand the word, at all in Lon- 


| 
| 
| 


don. In course of time, chiefly through the | 


friendly interchange of nations, Englishmen 
got over their insular prejudices and faced the 
fact that the Adtel de luxe was the future 
house of the coming race. Then began the 
great springing up of hotels in London, chiefly 
round and about Charing Cross ; and to crown 
the series I may justly say the Cecil Hotel 
stands as the highest and most renowned of all 
these later-day public palaces. 

It is one of the recognized delights of Lon- 
don’s haute voles, and the cultured visitors 
of all nations who visit England’s capital, to 
sit, as I am sitting now, on the famous Cecil 
balcony, by this great bend of the river 
Thames. Incomparably beautiful is the view 
over the ever-broadening stream, as it collects 
its mighty energies together for one last sweep 
seaward. Far up to the right of the mystic 
monolith—Cleopatra’s Needle—the river curves 
through Westminster Bridge, past the Houses 
of Parliament, past Lambeth Palace, until it is 
lost in the silver distance of Surrey’s undulat- 
ing hills and the towers of Sydenham. To the 
left it flows past the Temple to where St. 
Paul’s *‘looms like a bubble over the town,” 
and the grim, square Tower of London makes 
feeble effort at a sullen frown. There is no 
view like it in London ; none that I know of in 
all Europe to match it. Whether glistening in 
sunlight, white with snow, or gleaming at 
nightfall with myriads of yellow lights, a scat- 
tered necklace of yellow topaz, the Cecil view is 
ever unique, and as immortal as the town itself. 

After careful inquiry in all that is best, even 
in our hotel palaces, the most desirable feat- 
ures have been adapted for the Cecil. Accord- 
ingly the kitchens have been removed far from 
the living rooms, and the latter arranged in 
complete suites right up to the top, and those 
nearest the sky are just as spacious and elegant 
as those on the ground-floor. The continuity 
of supply and force is a remarkable feature. 
There 1s a continuous and unfailing supply of 
bot and cold soft water right through the vast 
structure. There is a continuous supply of 
electric light ; and this hotel was the first to in- 
troduce an all-night service of light throughout 
the vast building. In the great court- yard, 
surrounded by palms and flowers and the tall 
white wails, fountains splash idly all day, at 
night gleaming with magic lights, and ever 
providing a resting-place for all who desire al 
fresco quiet. As you look at these high-tiled 
walls you can be serenely conscious that no 





fear of fire can disturb your rest, for the house | 
is practically made of incombustible materials | 
| 


throughout. 


| 
Another interesting picture consists of the | 
balconies partitioned for each separate set of | 


rooms, from which one can admire the ever- 
changing aspects of the river below. Billiard- 
rooms, ball-rooms—also suited for private the- 
atricals — hair- dressing saloons, ticket - offices 
where one may engage accommodation by the 
‘*next ocean greyhound” or to a theatre by 
the nearest hansom—all are to be found on the 
court-yard level ; and, in short, the genius of 
civilization seems to have come’to the Cecil, 
and ‘* come to stay,” for in spite of its vast pro- 
portions it is always parca be 

Now let us return to the restaurant. Here 
we find the cult of la haute cuisine brought to 
highest perfection, and in spite of numerous 
first-class restaurants which have multiplied 
during the past twenty-five years there was 
yet room for a rendezvous specially adapted 
to the nice requirements of modern epicures. 
It is quite the fashion for frequenters of the 
Cecil to take the excellent déjetiner, or dinner, 
in preference to ordering separate dishes, and a 
host can ask the most fastidious of his friends 
to eat with him at a moment’s notice, conscious 
that no p/at will be set before them save such 
as nas received the caché of the culinary au- 
thorities—a body of officers much too proud of 
their art to jeopardize their well-known repu- 
tation by the slightest error. 

Let us take a peep ‘‘ behind the scenes” of 
this temple of gastronomy. Under escort of 
the great chef who made his fame and fortune 
in the splendid days of the last empire, we pass 
through a chain of arched caverns, filled with 
the most perfect culinary devices known to 
modern science. He has no less than forty-six 
sous-chefs under his command, to say nothing 
of the lesser rank and file of assistants ; and he 
it is who gives daily and nightly a design to 
the ever-changing table attractions. He serves 
in the restaurants alone some five hundred din- 
ners daily, a like proportion of ** little suppers,” 
and as he is ever on the alert for something sur- 
prising and delightful, he is justly held in high 
esteem by his patrons. He is particular to a 
nicety in all matters of minute detail ; sO much 
so that if he can’t get the exact sort of small 
white turnip he wants in England he promptly 
sends to France for it. In his kitchens, or, 
ratber, his laboratories, he works his spells, 
using gas, coal, and steam as various heat-pro- 
ducers. He is lord of the furnaces, who can 
grill a split smelt as deftly as he could roast a 
whole ox. The tiniest bit of fantastic patisserie, 
the smallest scrap of crystallized fruit on each, 
and all are made at home by specialists. The 
carefully-selected food of the day lies in cool 
grottoes of ice, and as I move from gril! to fur- 
nace, from kitchen to kitchen, I recognize a 
master-mind that has complete control of the 
rival powers of heat and cold. Here you can 
be as moderate as a monk or as luxurious as 
Lucullus ; can feast or fast with equal pleasure 
at your will, and play the Spartan or the Syb- 
arite, as your conscience and your appetite dic- 
tate. This is the true Cecil cult. 

Among the habitués of the Cecil may be 
found some of the proudest names in the land. 
Not only magnates of the nobility, but princes 
and princesses have come here to enjoy comfort 
and peace. It is a place where the passing vis- 
itor from foreign shores is certain to find im- 


portant ‘‘somebodies” and “personages” of | 


distinction in art and letters. It is a centre 
where the curious in such matters can see mod- 
ern life at its best, and though etiquette forbids 
me to mention names, the visitor to the Cecil 
is certain to find himself in distinguished com- 
pany. C, Frank Dewey. 








A Luxurious Kaiser. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


BERLIN, November 15th, 1897. 

THE task of fitting out a vessel like Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse is simply enormous. It is 
not unlike the furnishing of a large house, but 
with this difference : a man furnishes his house 
to suit himself ; a steamship company furnishes 
a boat to suit the public. The fittings of a ves- 
sel must stand favorable comparison with those 
of other vessels in service. No such comparison 
exists between the fittings of large hotels as 
exists between transatlantic liners. A hotel’s 
guests have many other things to think about 
than their immediate surroundings. A sbip’s 
passengers take a minute interest in the details 
of the furnishings, largely because it is one of 
the diversions of an ocean voyage. Next to the 
matter of food it is the chief topic of compari- 
son between travelers. All this complicates the 
problem of fitting out a ship. 

Of course it could not be expected that the 
management of the North German Lloyd should 
reveal what it costs to fit out such a vessel as 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. Persons familiar 
with the prices of household articles of various 
kinds might figure approximately what the cost 
would be in this or that department, but no one 
outside the inner circle of the management 
knows or can even approximate the cost of 
fitting out the entire ship. 

Here are some of the articles and quantity 
required in a general way for the largest of the 
Lloyd’s liners. For the first cabin alone there 
must be four thousand spoons, as many forks 
and knives, two thousand napkin-rings, five 
hundred finger-bowls, six hundred salt-cellars, 
three thousand tumblers, two thousand cups 
and as many saucers, eight thousand plates of 
various kinds, and twelve thousand napkins. 
In the state-rooms are required three thousand 
blankets, two thousand counterpanes, eight 
hundred mattresses, twelve hundred eos 
nine thousand sheets, fifteen hundred bath- 
towels, and twelve thousand other towels. It 
will surprise many to know that about forty 
thousand yards of carpet were necessary to fit 
out the ship. When one considers that a second 
cabin requires from one-half to two-thirds as 
many articles as the first cabin, and that in 
these days there is very little difference in the 
quality of the articles used in the two cabins, 
one can see the addition there must be to cost 
and quantity in the furnishing of the second 
cabin. There are certain required supplies for 
the steerage, but in quantity and quality they 
are a small matter compared with the other 
fittings of the ship. 

But the supplies do not stop with the cabins. 
The kitchen and pantry supplies and fittings 
are more elaborate than any hotel requires. 
The list of implements required in these depart- 
ments contains hundreds of items. Every vari- 
ety of cooking utensil is supplied. Every kind 
of household article of known utility is pur- 
chased. In addition to all these, every ship 
contains two kinds of supplies that no hotel 
ever has. One of these is the outfit for a hos- 
pital, and the other is the oufit for an apothe- 
cary’s shop. The list of surgical instruments 
alone occupies several pages of the outfitting 
schedule. The same is true as regards the 
apothecary outfit. Besides all these, the butch- 
er’s shop outfit and that of the baking depart- 
ment are more complete than that of a great 
hotel. 

A ship like Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse car- 
ries sixteen hundred passengers across the 
ocean. There is probably no hotel in the 
world that frequently bas any such number 
of guests for a week at atime. It must be re- 
membered, also, that these guests are of three 
classes, the first and second cabins and the 
steerage. This brings problems that no hotel 
is called upon to meet, not only in supply- 
ing food, but in supplying the furnishings. 
Almost every article that can be imagined to 
be of use in a hotel or private house is included 
in the list of supplies. The list ranges from beer- 
mallets to pianos ; from cheese-scoops to ‘* paste- 
jiggers ”; from dish-washing machines to dice- 
boxes ; from dark lanterns to costly stationery; 
from a printing-press to a fire-proof safe. 

The supplies ter the physical comfort and 
necessities of sixteen hundred passengers and 
a crew of five hundred men on a ship may be 
measured by the ton. Sixteen and one-half 
tons of beef, for instance, are often used on one 
voyage. 

The supplies consist of two general kinds, 
those for the ship itself and those for the pas- 
sengers and crew. The chief supplies for the 
ship are coal and water. About four thousand 
tons of coal are put on board for every voyage, 
and about one bundred and seventy tons of 
water for cooking and drinking purposes. In 
addition to this amount of water, about sixty 
tons are made a day on board by the evaporat- 
ors, from sea-water. This water is largely used 
for cleaning purposes. The water for cooking 
and drinking is taken from the ordinary water 
supplies of New York and Bremen. There are 
hundreds of items for the engine-room and the 
other departments of the ship that require re- 
plenishing for every trip. 

When it comes to food and drink the ingenu- 
ity of Director Bremermann and his trusted 
stewards, Messrs. Rieken, Vollers, and others, is 
exercised to the utmost. It is customary on all 
ocean steamships for the steward to keep an 
accurate account of all articles used from day 
today. When a ship reaches port the steward 
has a report in tabular form showing the 
amount and kinds of food used every day, and 
also showing how much there is in store. A 
day or two before the ship leaves port again the 
number of passengers that will probably sail on 
the ship is figured up, and the ship’s steward 
makes requisition on‘ the port steward for sup- 
plies for the trip. A list of nearly twelve hun- 
dred articles is used in making this requisition. 
The port steward sends his order to the firms 
that supply the line, and arranges for the de- 
livery of the goods at certain hours. These 
supplies are generally delivered when the pier 
is not blocked with wagons delivering freight. 
After certification has been made that certain 
articles and quantities have been delivered to a 
certain ship, the port steward approves the 
bills, and then they go to the business depart- 
ment for payment. As the North German 


Lloyd buys for cash, it naturaidy results in a 


great saving at times. 


Few permene realize the variety of supplies 


For example, no less than fifteen 
kinds of cheese are used. Fish in fully a bun- 
dred grades and forms is stowed away. In the 
list of fruits, dried, fresh, and canned, there 
are at least one hundred and twenty-five varie- 
ties. The same 1s true of vegetables. Each 
ship carries a meat supply for its outward and 
homeward trip. A Hesn supply of fish, of 


requirec 


| 








course, is purchased in each port. But it will 
be news to most readers that all the ice-cream 
required for a round trip is put on board the 
ships in New York. 

To give a list of supplies required would be 
to repeat the items of an inventory of a whole- 
sale grocery store. The wine-list includes every 
article that is in general demand, and many 
that are called for on shore only occasionally. 
The lists of supplies needed must be gone over 
minutely, and everything required must be de 
livered promptly. There is no way of tele- 
phoning at sea to your wholesale grocer or 
meat dealer to send a supply of some impor- 
tant article which was overlooked in the order. 
Here is part of what is required in the way of 
supplies when this ship is crowded ; Thirty-five 
thousand to forty thousand pounds of beef, eight 
thousand pounds of mutton, three thousand six 
hundred pounds of veal, pork, and corned beef, 
ten thousand pounds of sausage, tripe, liver, 
calves’ head, calves’ feet, sweet-breads, and kid- 
neys, twenty-five hundred pounds of fresh fish, 
twenty thousand clams and oysters, four hun- 
dred and fifty tins of preserved fruits, two hun- 
dred and fifty tins of jam and marmalade, two 
hundred large bottles of pickles and sauces, 
eight hundred pounds of coffee, three hundred 
and fifty pounds of tea, three hundred and fifty 
pounds of potted fish, three hundred fresh lob- 
sters, four thousand pounds of moist sugar, six- 
teen hundred pounds of lump sugar, eight hun- 
dred quarts of ice-cream, four thousand pounds 
of butter of various grades, eighteen tons of po- 
tatoes, seven tons of other vegetables, eighteen 
thousand eggs, twelve hundred chickens and 
ducks, and three thousand birds of different 
kinds. Lard by the ton is used, and frequently 
as many as one hundred and sixty barrels of 
flour are consumed. 

To itemize the wines and other liquors, cham- 
pagne, clarets, mineral waters, beer and ales, 
tobacco and cigars would fill another column 
of this paper. But it would be most interesting 
to compute the consumption of food and drink 
for a year by the passengers and crews of the 
North German Lloyd's entire fleet. Here isa 
chance for some newspaper aspirant, provided 
he is young and perfect in mathematics. 

While all this and more has been done for 
the traveler’s physical comfort, the managing 
director, Dr. Wied. himself a learned gen- 
tleman, has wisely provided one of the finest 
libraries ever arranged for an ocean racer. 
The library on Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse is, 
indeed, the brightest star in the Lloyd’s well- 
deserved reputation, and comprises nearly two 
thousand volumes. In addition to the best and 
most familiar German authors, there is an 
English - American reference library of one 
hundred volumes ; complete works of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Scott, Irving, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Parkman, Motley, Pres- 
cott, Holmes, and Cooper, and many miscel- 
laneous writers of fiction ; fifty volumes of po- 
etry, British and American ; one hundred and 
seventy volumes of history, biography, and 
one hundred miscellaneous volumes, including 
essays, critical, humorous, and scientific. It 
has usually been the custom to leave the matter 
of a steamship library to accident. Some com- 
panies content themselves with applying a small 
annual sum to the maintenance of a library, 
and requesting passengers to leave behind them 
such books as they do not especially value. A 








specially selected library of standard works and | 
current fiction is a rare thing to find aboard 
ship. C. FRanK DEWEY. 
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Spring in Lucertie. 

(From our Special Correspondent.) 

LUCERNE, December 5th, 1897. 

THis handsome city of huge hotels and 
showy shops has just closed one of the most 
successful seasons in its unrivaled history, and 
over ten million dollars has been spent here 
during the past four months by the fine fleur of 
England and America, together with the haute 
monde of continental society. ‘* We have been 
turning away money from the doors,” said the 
genial proprietor of the Schweizer Hof to me, 
as we were standing on the broad veranda of 
that incomparable house, overlooking the mag- 
nificent lake of Lucerne—a delight of tourists 
and troubadours. Its perfect tranquillity and 
restfulness, the purity of its exhilarating air, 
and the varied beauties of the lofty mountain 
range by which it is surrounded on every side 
are ever new, ever delightful, and to me, for the 
tenth time, perhaps, as enchanting as when I 
first stood in mute reverence before this incom. 
parable picture of indefinable nature. 

The aspect of Lucerne and its entourage isso 
romantic, its quietude so complete, and its cli- 
mate so temperate—the lake bas never yet been 
known to freeze, even during exceptionally 
severe winters—that one cannot help wonder- 
ing why it is devoid of a larger residential 
colony than it now possesses. The early spring, 
which is one of its most attractive features, is, 
perhaps, less known to the average tourist, 
who, as a rule, rushes through space—chiefly in 
high summer—and thus misses the beauty of 
early spring. Itis then we can enjoy here the 
fragrance of rich amaranths ; the gigantic ca- 
mellia-bushes are clustered over with wild flow- 
ers, bloomingin theopen. This romantic region 
is an unique picture not found in any other 
part of this continent. 

In these days of ** European trips,” when, as 
a rule, our people rush to the shores of the 
Mediterranean in the early months of the year, 
I would strongly advise the pleasure-seeker, 
but more particularly those desirous to re- 
cuperate physically, instead to try this fair 
spot when spring’s awakening clothes the 
earth in a raiment of vernal leaf and blossom, 
and gladdens the eyes of every beholder of 
nature’s bright and beautiful work. Thus in 
the early part of February, when the snow-drop 
dells have sparkled in a raiment of wondrous 
apparel, we shall see that beautiful tricolor of 
gold, white, and blue wave over fields and 
woodland glades, when the daisy and the blue 
hyacinth beNs come forth to grace the bridal 
days of their floral. green. 

At no time of the year need the tourist ap- 
wrehend a lack of accommodation in Lucerne. 
The best Parisian or London hotel comforts— 
and our own Waldorf not excepted — cannot 
surpass the capacity of the Schweizer Hof, and 
few on this continent equal it. It stands un- 
rivaled and supreme in its own country, and 
its natural advantages, in the way of pict- 
uresque location and surroundings, constitute 
a perfect picture. Although nestling at the 
foot of snow-capped Alps, as it were, and geo- 
graphically a long distance from Madison 
Square, Piccadilly, or the Place de Opéra, still 
we find in its sumptuous halls and elegantly-ap- 
pointed rooms the latest innovations of science 
and art ; the most convenient arrangements for 
our physical and mental comfort. 

C. FRaNK DEWEY. 
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LLDIRECTIONS Wil 


PREPARED EXCLUSIVELY BY TH 
NDS ExrracrGoNewi0 


NDSExrRact (50,0F LONDON 





Always Pure and Safe. Fac-simile of Bottle with Buff Wrapper. 
Can be used, with equal safety, both Inter- 
nally and Externally. 


POND’S EXTRACT is manufactured by us, at our own factory, with the most improved 
machinery, under our own supervision, and every bottle is guaranteed to be pure, 


uniform, and unequaled in quality. 


A RELIEF FOR EVERY PAIN. 


Cures Inflammations, Hemorrhages, Catarrh, Piles, &c. 


USED BY PHYSICIANS, SURGEONS, DENTISTS AND HOSPITALS IN 
AMERICA AND EUROPE. 


Indorsed by Presidents, Senators w Congress. 
men of the United States, by Governors 
and other Dignitaries ; also be 
Royalty of Europe. 


i WNOTE OUR NAME ON EVERY LABEL AND WRAPPER, 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


» New York and London. 
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Before your Christmas Dinner | 
| <i we TG CLUB = | 
eee.” COCKTAILS | 








I MANHATTAN, i 

¢ WHISKEY, dj 

bf TOM GIN, f 

H MARTINI, ( 

; h HOLLAND GIN, — 
i VERMOUTH and | 

REGRET. — 

MavupE—‘‘ What a pity he’s such a woman-hater !” () Years of experience have 


verified the theory that a 
Cocktail made of the best | 
materials and aged is infi- ¥/ 


Don’t let Whisky get the best of you. Get the BEST of | | 
Whisky, which is the GENUINE DISTILLERY d 
BOTTLING of i 


the oldest distiliers are a unit in admitting that all blends improve with age, 
it must be accepted as a fact, ratified by the general experience of the trade, 
i} that an aged mixed drink of any kind is superior to one made as wanted. 
U) Cocktails as served over bars are made entirely by guess, while the Club 
(} Cocktails are aged all ready for use, and require only to be poured over ['j 
() cracked ice and strained off to be in perfect condition. They are made entirely (j 


nitely better than those prepared |, 
as wanted. As a Cocktail is substan- { 
tially a blend of different liquors, and as (4 


i by actual weight and measurement, and admitting that the same quality of 
if materials are used in both cases, the wholesale form of making must be the 
U) only way of getting Cocktails of uniform quality. " 
t) In the past, the male sex were the only ones privileged to partake of that ( 


{) daintiest of American drinks, the ‘‘ Cocktail.” With the innovation of Club (4 
(} Cocktails it has been made possible for the gentler sex to satisfy its curiosity in di 
regard to the concoction about which so much has been written and said, and 
which has heretofore not been obtainable by them. 


? AVOID IMITATIONS. 


t) - 
TRA CAUTION it Sold by dealers generally and on the Dining and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads. 
reat dep ae fheae JS 7 h 7 D . { 
) With your Christmas Dinner 





»  HEUBLEIN’S CLUB PUNCH 


> oxurny. JAS. E. PEPPER & CO., | ° as delicious to drink as Mote bed to make. 


Se ET een 


LEXINGTON, KY. ( The one dinner in all 
| the year when your punch 
Under the same Formula for more than i im I 4 eet Ue 
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100 YEARS, is guaranteed absolutely the | % 


PUREST and BEST in the World. i 
SAMPLE CASE, $15.00. | CLUB PUNCH. 
0 Fill bowl with ice, pour con- 


i tents of bottle over same—it’s 


Sent on trial, which, if not satisfactory, : 


success certain by using 


we 





HEUBLEIN’S 
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a ¢' ready for use. For a delicious ¢ 
‘ Tt I ,add one pi of go 1 
can be returned and money will be refunded. Frnegrggoeggenes garg 6 
{) Punch. Fruits in season may be () 
ft adade ih 
THE GENUINE HAS PATENTED COUPON. | |} “““* i 
h oranafternoon tea, evening party, \ 
! ya cht oO yicnNIc, It Makes entertaining it 
ee MR EAD TT 2% i easy. For sale’ by dealers. Prepared W 
Read and save the coupons on Old Pepper Whisky and Henry Clay Rye, p & F. ‘AEUBLEIN & bRO., Hartford, Conn., New York, tin fe 


and see who gets the $5,500 in addition to the $1.00 per dozen. [S SP ; 








PROFIT-SHARING. LIFE INSURANCE, CHRISTMAS BOOKS AND ARTISTIC “PUBLICATIONS. 


TWELVE SPORTING PRINTS BY WM. NICHOLSON, with verses by 





POLICIES FOR ‘: PREMIUMS PAYABLE RUDYARD KIPLING. 
CHILDREN, = YEARLY, a: AR ee ee Ww ilticus Ni Edition. A oe ta pawnenanees css cassnesen tans suns sabazens $3.50 
: z X uP CT. y William Nicholson. Color ates for each Letter in the Alphabet. 
WOMEN. p i. HALF-YEARLY. Popular Edition. 1.50. Library Edition, on Dutch Hand-made ee A Ra at 83.75 
—— UARTERLY PEOPLE OF DICKENS. Drawn by ©. D. Giheam .. ......cccccccccccccccccccsrccccccscccecces 85.00 
= A NEW BOOK OF DRAWINGS by Frederick Re mington. Large Folio, 12x18 inches.... $5.00 
AND Lae * te Q Ww Y PICTURESQUE —- OF NEW YORK, and Other Studies. By Alfred Stieglitz. A 
Portfolio of 12 Photogravures ......... A Ce Be cet Ratssehs 034 ORaNEA OSE 810.00 
MEN. PRUDENT | 1A OR EEKL : PHIL MAY’S SKETCH BOOK. Imperial Quart: », 1rX15 inches..... 83.00 
HAS TH — THE BLACKBERRIES. Verses and Drawings in Color, for Children By E. W. Kemble... 81.50 
/ . ~ Y THE DUMPIES. By Frank Verbeck and Albert Bigelow Paine........ -. 1.25 
STRE GTh i , = THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MONKEY. By Hy. Mayer and A. B. Paine........ . $1.25 
as le w THE SLAMBANGAREE and Other Stories for Children, By R. K. Munkittrick...... 8 .75 
Av i GOING TO WAR IN GREECE. By Frederick Palmer. ....cccccccccesssccccccccccccceccece $1.25 
y 
ART CALENDARS FOR 1898. 
WENZELL CALENDAR. Exquisite reproductions of four pastel drawings by A. B, Wenzell., @2.50 
REMINGTON CALENDAR. Five striking drawings by Frederick Remington.............. $1.00 
ne, Sir er (OE. os sew aceb ha hale eeasDABAeec OCA Gh eck. SERSGERS nse dahanhuweas 82.50 
COON CALENDAR. Reproductions of seven water-color drawings by E. W. Kemble........:- $1.25 
SPORTS AND SEASONS CALENDAR. Six designs in Color..........c.00... see ecccccccoces $1.00 
¢ - “ ; Ee Ge GE Os Wn, cc onan enceeencieaeeeee nab edensncsbineeessedeneseasebes 8 .50 
POLICIES IN STe)\",| ae) 4 el NEW EDITIONS. 
4 eee ae. | eee, Shee er os. 5 5. snncaevenecebeseonseoaebenesennse 85.00 
ap) DBA Wines BY C.D. GIBGGN. Mr. Gibson's Firat Books... .ccccccccccccccscseccocccccdcccesee 85.00 
AMOUNTS ‘ NEWARK, N. J. IN VANITY FAIR. Drawings by A. W. Wenzell........... suesxesndnenecdenesboneaebsbebestes EE 
— KEMBLE’S COONS. Drawings by E. W. Kemble... Ss Redes Kaek anne es sees $2.00 
1 RI@}eih F. DR (48) -4) F Pres. POSTERS IN MINIATURE. Introduction by Edwar. 1 Pe nfield reckhaneeeeeeein wee $1.50 
$50,000.00 TO $15.00 CHIP’S DOGS, and CHIP’s OLD WOOD CUTS. F. P. \W. Bellew......-+: veo seeeee- Each, $1.0 


A most attractive Catalogue with Full-page Illustrations by G ibson. Re paninanen, w enzell, Kemble, 
Abbey and Nicholson, Frontispiece in color, sent free, on application, to readers of Lesiim’s WEEKLY, 


The Prudential. Insurance Company of America, R. H. RUSSELL, 33 Rose St., New York. 























The most appreciated and serviceable Sas this year. 
HOLIDAY PRESENT | Xéd sHedeccid CS detec nL Geehamet tee Desmences 


SILVER MOUNTED AT $5.00 to $7.00. 
1 BARCLAY STREET, near Broadway, ———EE Depot, ’ The Regent,’ 58 W. 23d St., New York. 
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BARBOUR'S PRIZE 


NEEDLEWORK SERIES | 











COPYRIGHTED. 


Lace Making and Embroidery 


|| 

Prize Needlework Series. 2% No. 6 & Just Issued. | 
| 

{ 

Book No. 6.—Books 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 10 cents each. | 


| Surpassing any previous publication; embracing a great variety of New Designs for 
{|| 


; The above publications may be ordered from any of our offices. 

T Boston, Cuicaco PHILADELPHIA, 
he Barbour Brothers Co. 58 South St 118 Franklin St 410 Arch St. 

S Lor ( rt. ‘eels sco. 

218 Church St., New York. Pome ag © Market Si’ 


14 Lucas Ave 118 E. Sixth St. 519 Market St. 
New Designs of Art Work mide with Barbour’s Threads and Flosses 
—and | suitable for " publication in our books purchi sed at libera al prices: 
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THE 


‘TRAVELERS 


of Hartford, Conn. 


TRAVEL 


JaMES G. PATTERSON, President, Special vestibuled trains 
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consisting of sleeping, 


Largest Accident Company in 
the World 


and a Leading Life Company. 
* 


a 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport 


dining, library, and ob- 
servation cars, leave the 
Eastern cities frequently 
for California, Mexico, 
etc. Choice of routes 
for both the outward and 
return trips. Tickets per- 


or Business, at home and abroad 


Yearly, or premium paid-up in Ten Years 
with return of all premiums paid and run- 
ning till 70. Death Only, or Death and 
Weekly Indemnity. No medical examina- 
tion required. Not forfeited by change of 
occupation, but paid fro rata. No extra 
charge for foreign travel or residence. 


mit entire freedom of 
The trains 
can be taken at conven- 


movement.. 


ALL ForMS OF 


LIABILITY INSURANCE Covering 


The liability of Manufacturers and other 
Employers to strangers who may be injured 
upon their premises. The liability of Con- 
tractors to Employés and to strangers for 
injuries sustained upon buildings or other 
works under contract The contingent 
liability ef Owners having buildings or 
other works under contract. The liability 
of Owners of buildings for accidents (includ- ers’ cheques. 
ing Elevator). The liability of Owners of 
Horses and Vehicles for driving accidents 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES. 


All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-For- 
feitable 

Its Increasing Life Plan affording options 
of conversion into temporary or life annui- 
ties, with liberal surrender values, is offered 
by no other Company. 


ient points en_ route. 
Railroad and steamship 
tickets to all parts of the 


world. Passports, for- 
eign money, and travel- 
Informa- 
tion relative to resorts, 





hotels, climatic condi- 
tions, etc. Circulars on 
application. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


TOURS AND TICKETS 


ASSETS, #21,915,633.62. 
LIABILITIES, $18,550,472.23. 
SURPLUS, $3,365,161 39 


Returned to Policy Holders since 1864, 


$33,098,024. 31 East 14th St., Cor. Union Sq., West, New York. 


29 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


JOHN a MORRIS, 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


95 Adams St., Chicagy, Ill. 


GEORGE ELLIS, 
Secretary. Ass't Secretary. 
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B. Altman s Go. 


New York. 


Will Continue to Exhibit the 
SADIK COLLECTION of... . 


ANTIQUE PERSIAN 


RUGS ann CARPETS, 


Among which are numerous examples 
of Marvelous Beauty and Texture. 


Now on Sale in Separate Pieces. . . 
. . Catalogue Sent on Application. 


N addition to this collection, a large variety 
of Antique and Modern Carpets and Rugs 
are shown, including Iran, Sennah, Kir- 
manshah and Khorassan Rugs from $50.00 
to $350.00; Ladik, Anatolian, Meles, Shirvan 
and Daghestan Rugs from $19.50 to $45.00; 
Kazak and Mossoul Rugs from $40.00 to 
$15.00, and Modern Oriental Carpets from 
$37.50 to $500.00. 
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Smith & 
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Standard 
of the 
World. 


May be relied upon to do their duty! 


Illustrated Cataloque showing 
12 of our Latest Models sent 
free upon application, 


Smith & Hesson, 


4 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass., dU. S. A. 
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A THOUGHTLESS QUESTION. 
He—‘* And am [ the first man you ever loved, darling ?’ 
DARLING—* Gracious, George ! you forget that you are in Chicago.” 
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Syracuse, N. Y. 





Mr SPIN TO WIN. \y 


MW Keep your eye on the Crimson Rims. W 
WN No quality equal to Crimson Rim Quality. Wy 





THE MOST WONDERFUL PLEASURE-MAKER OF THE AGE. 


4 GRAPHOPHONE. —~-~.e 


you can make records of music, or of voices, or of any 
sound. To be preserved and reproduced at any time. 
HUS it affords endless delight and instruction, besides enabling one to 

keep priceless mementoes of friends—perhaps the sound of the voice 


that is still. 


The Graphophone makes it possible to have in the home at any time, 


the music of splendid bands and orchestras, songs sung by famous singers, | 


or any of the pleasures that appeal to the ear. 


It is, however, a perfect recording and reproducing machine. Its perform- 


ances are not limited to reproducing records sold for amusement purposes 
YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 


GRAPHOPHONES are sold for $JQ and up. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE B. C. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., 
DEPT. B. C. 


NEW YORK—1155, 1157, 1159 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA—1082 Chestnut Street. 
PARIS—34 Boulevard des Italiens, WASHINGTON—919 Pennsylvania Avenue 
CHICAGO—211 State Street. BALTIMORE—110 E. Baltimore Street. 
8T. LOUIS—720-722 Olive Street. BUFFALO—313 Main Street. 
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* Mamma takes O-H because she’s tired. I°m tired, too.” 


The mother should never grow old to her children. O-H Ex- 
tract of Malt helps her keep young by giving her restful sleep, 
quiet nerves, and good digestion. 


If your « lruggist or gre cer does not sell our extract. on receipt « 
e.: I} 


of 
$2.00 we will send you one case (12 b« ttles) F. O. B., New ¥: rk City. 





OTTO HUBER, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MICHIGAN 


| Send for pamphlet. 


~ Dangerous 
Experiments. 


Many Persons Become 
Totally Deaf, | 


While Others Lose Their Sense of 
Taste and Smell. 


Attempting the Cure of Genesis with Liquids, 
Sprays and Atomizers the Cause—Few, 
if Any, Are Ever Cured. 





Will the people ever become convinced of the danger 
and risk of eh ating | Cats arrh, Bri mnchitis, and Asthma 
with liquid medicines forced into the delicate > air-pas- 
sages by powe rful sprays ana atomizers During the 
past year thous is of dollars have been expended in 
this city alon for the tre atine nt of these diseases, and 
it has been ¢ a Was f time and mo mney on the part of the 
public, as a afty persons can be found in this city to- 
day who will testify ths at the y have been cured, while on 
the other he a the number who have become totally 
leas through this abuse of the air-passages is appalling. 

Is There, Then, No Relief for the People @ 

We believe there is, but can only say this for the bene- 
fit of suffering humanity 

3 just ome treatment indorsed by the physi 





ve treatment which does not require the use Ys OX FIRST cLass LINE 2 
en ugh ‘ Sone treatment w nrantee. aT See 7 UJ FIRST CLASS TRAVE, 
This is the Australian Dry Ai ethe ot cures Ca y p J 
tarrhy, Ci atarrh pL Pengnees, | oughs, Bronc chit is, Asthma, PAST NIAGARA FALLS Fy 
THROUGH THE MOHAW j 
IT CURES BY INHALATION, © DOWN THE HUDSON RIVER 7 
_There is no danger, no risk, Yo veyisresunded MATT CT Mag Tae aa? 
I “Inh r Outfit, $1.00. Extra Bott] ‘Hy 
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omel,’” Dk * Hyomei’ 4, alm, a we pode rsul a tler, 25« 
Can be obtained of your ruggist, ] a be vil 


rT. BOOTH CO., 
23 East 20th Street, NEW YORK. 


For Xmas Presents 


To THE EAST A 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
0.W. RUGGLES, G.PANDT.AGT., CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Justty CELEBRATED 


BONBONS y’ WORLD'S 


FAIR. ' 





Large Assortment 
of Fancy Boxes 
and Baskets. 
By mail or express. 
863 Broadway, 
New York. 


* CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 











NITES SENT LVEAYWHESE BY MAIL OR EXPRESS 
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WINNING ITS WAY. 


By reason of superior equipment (magnificent in 
every detail), limited. express time, @ la carte din- 
ing-car, and, in fact, all that goes to make an up 
to-date traveling palace 


The Black Diamond om ghd between New York, 


Philadelphia, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls is com 
manding attention from the traveling public, to 
whom it is so successfully catering. 

Then, too, the Lehigh Valley Railroad operate 
three express trains daily, New York, Philadelphia, 
to Buffalo. Niagara Falls, Toronto, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, and the West. 

Chese trains are standard equipment, vestibuled 
throughout, Pullman sleeping- and _ parlor-cars, 
dining-cars @ la carte, Pintsch gas, modern in every 
particular, second only to the Black Diamond Ex 
press. 

Write for descriptive matter to Charles S. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pennsy! 
vania. 


AspotT’s Angostura Bitters do the work. You | 


don’t know how. But eating’s a pleasure, and you 
feel like play. Abbott's is the original. 


THe superiority of the Sohmer Pianos is recog- 
nized and acknowledged by the highest musical 
authorities, and the demand for them is steadily in- 
creasing in all parts of the country. 


Every Christmas Table should have a bottle of 
Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters. Greatest Appe- 
tizer. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow's Sootn- 
ine Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 


Price has been reduced on the original old-fash- 
ioned Dobbins’ Electric Soap, so that it can now be 
bought at 8 cents a bar, two bars for 15 cents. 
Quality same as for last 33 years, ** best of all.’’ Ask 
your grocer for it. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh. 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections ; also a 
positive and radical! cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering. I will send free of charge to 
all who wish it, this recipe. in German, French, or Eng 
lish, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
by mail, by addressing, with stamp. naming this paper, 
W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, New York. 


OLD POINT COMFORT AND 
WASHINGTON. 
Hotmpay TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

On December 28th the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will run the first of a new series of personally- 
conducted tours to Old Point Comfort and Washing- 
ton. The party will travel by the Cape “Charles route 
to Old Point Comfort, where one day will be spent; 
thence by boat up the Potomac to Washington, spend 
ing two days at that point. Round-trip rate, including 
transportation, meals en route, transfers, hotel accom 
modations. berth on steamer, and all necessary ex 

enses, $22.00 from New York ; $21.00 from Trenton ; 

1950 from Philadelphia. Proportionate rates from 
Other points. Ata slight additional expense tourists 
can extend the trip to Virginia Beach, with accommo- 
dations at the Princess Anne Hotel. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including one 
and three-fourths days’ board at that place, and good 
to return direct by regular trains within six days, will 
be sold in connection with this tour at rate of $16 00 
from New York, $15.00 from Trenton, $14.00 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 
points 

For itineraries and full information, apply to ticket- 
agents ; Tourist Agent. 1196 Broadway, New York ;: or 
George W. Boyd. Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, 


And Fine Jewelry. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, of Broadway 
and Cortlandt Street, have for the HOLI- 
DAYS a fine and carefully-selected stock 
of choice Diamonds and other Gems, Fine 
Gold Jewelry, Sterling Silver Goods, etc. 
Attention is called to our several grades of 
TIME KEEPING WATCHES, all made 
especially for our house and bearing our 
name. 


EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


eT 


£ SIDE view 
In Gold, extra heavy Rolled Gold, and Sterling Silver. 
“NOTE”! The GENUINE BENEDICT BUTTON has the 


name ‘*BENEDICT” and date of patent stamped upon it! 
A set of four makes an acceptable present! 


Benedict Brothers, 


JEWELERS, 
Broadway and Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


PILES! PILES! PILES! 


Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind 
Ulcerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, 
allays the itching at once. acts as a poultice, gives in- 
stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre- 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
nothing else. Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. WILLIAMS M’F’G CU., Cleveland, 0. 
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It will remove irri- 
tations, pimples, im- 
purities, clean the 
scalp, beautify the QO 


skin 
and CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


com- 
= ot (Persian Healing) 
as being a most de- 
lighttul soap for the 
every dav toilet and 
bath. 


Sold by druggists. 4 


000 
Grane TEA SET FREE 


or Watch, Clock. or Toilet Set. 
with 20 pounds COCKATOO TEAS 
and a handsome present with 
every pound. Great inducements 
Send for our new illustrated 
premium and price list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. P. O. Box 289. 


LEGAL NOTICES. 
ee ee a m - 

ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT IN THE“ CITY RECORD,” commencing on 
the 30th day of November, 1897. and continuing there- 
in consecutively for nine (9) days thereafter, of the 
confirmation by the Supreme Court, and the entering 
in the Burean for the Collection of Assessments. etc , 
of the assessments for OPENING AND ACQUIRING 
TILE to the following named streets in the 

TWENTY-THIRD WARD—CHEEVER PLACE. 
from Mott Avenue to Gerard Avenue. EAST 158TH 
STREET, from Morris Avenue to Railroad Avenue. 

TWENTY-FOURTH WARD- HOLLY STREET, 
from Mount Vernon Avenue to the northern boundary 
of the citv of New York. HYATT STREET. from 
Mount Vernon Avenue to the northern boundary of 
the city of New York. EAST 187TH STREET, from 
the New York and Harlem Railroad to Marion Ave- 
nue ASHBEL P. FITCH. Comptroller 

City of New York, Finance Department, Comptrol- 
ler’s Office, November 30th, 1897 
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PROPOSALS for Fresh Cow's Milk will he opened at 
the office of the Department of Correction, No. 148 
East Twentieth Street, on Thursday, December 23d, 
1897. 

For particulars, see ‘*‘ City Record.”’ 

PRoposats for Meats will be opened at the office of 
the Department of Correction, No. 148 East Twenti- 
eth Street. on Thursday, December 23d, 1897. 

For particulars, see ** City Record.” 

PRoposa.s for Condensed Cow's Milk will be opened 
at the office of the Department of Correction, No. 148 
East Twentieth Street, on Thursday, December 2% 
1897 

For particulars, see ‘* City Record.” 

Proposats for Five Thousand Tons Coal will be 
opened at the office of the Department of Correction, 
No. 148 East Twentieth Street, on Thursday, December 
23d, 1897. _ 

For particulars, see *‘ City Record.” 

Proposats for Fresh Fish, etc., will be opened at 
the oftice of the Department of Correction, No. 148 
East Twentieth Street,on Thursday, December 28d, 
897. 

For particulars, see ** City Record.” 
I 5 


PRoposaLs for Poultry will be opened at the office 
of the Department of Correction, No. 148 East Twen- 
tieth Street, on Thursday, December 23d, 1897. 

For particulars, see ** City Record.” 

Proposa.s for Twelve Hundred Tons White Ash 
Coal will be opened at the office of the Department of 
Correction, No. 148 East Twentieth Street, on Thurs- 
day, December 23d, 1897 

For particulars, see ** City Record.” 

Proposaus for Groceries, Provisions, etc., will be 
opened at the office of the Department of Correc- 
tion, No. 148 East Twentieth Street, on Tuesday, 
December 21st, 1897. 

For particulars, see ‘‘ City Record.” 

Proposats for Seven Thousand Eight Hundred 
Barrels Flour will be opened at the office of the 
Department of Correction, No. 148 East Twentieth 
Street, on Tuesday, December 21st, 1897. 

For particulars, see ** City Record.” 








WASHINGTON. 
Houipay Tour VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

DECEMBER 28th is the date selected for the person- 
ally-conducted holiday tour of the Pennsylvania 

failroad to Washington. This tour will cover a 
period of three days, affording ample time to visit 
all the principal points of interest at the national 
capital, inciuding the new Congressional Library. 
Round-trip rate, covering all necessary expenses for 
the entire time absent, transportation, hotel accom- 
modations, guides, ete., $14.50 from New York, 
$13.50 from Trenton, and $11.50 from Philadelphia. 
Proportionate rates from other points. Persons 
who desire may return by way of Gettysburg, and 
spend two days at that point, by purchasing tickets 
at $2.00 additional, which include this privilege. 

SpEcIAL TEACHERS’ Tour. 

A special teachers’ tour, identical with the above, 
will be run on the same date. Tickets for this tour, 
covering all necessary expenses, including accommo- 
dations at the National Hotel, Willard’s Hotel, or 
the Hotel Regent, $2.00 less than rates quoted 
above, 

For itineraries and full information, apply to 
ticket-agents ; Tourist Agent, 1106 Broadway, New 
York ; or address George W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. 











All you have guessed 
about life insurance may 
be wrong. If you wish to 
know the truth, send for 
*“ How and Why,” issued 
by the Penn Mvurva 
LIFE, 921-3-5 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
ACE. 





Between New York and Chicago in 24 hours, 
Via New York Central and Michigan Central Route. 


DEWAR’S SCOTCH WHISKY 


FREDERICK CLASSUP Sole Agent for th 








us. 22 W. 24TH ST., NEW YORK 





PROPOSALS FOR 


$6,243,070.55, 


a a a a 


a ha : 

33% Bonds and Stock | fe | 
OF THE | iii 

CITY OF NEW YORK. | 


Exempt from Taxation by the City and 
County of New York. 


Principal and Interest Payable in Gold. 





EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, GUARDIANS, | 
AND OTHERS HOLDING TRUST FUNDS ARE | 
AUTHORIZED BY AN ACT OF THE LEGIS- 
LATURE PASSED MARCH 14, 1889, TO INVEST | 
IN THESE BONDS AND STOCK. | 


SEALED PROPOSALS WILL BE RECEIVED 
by the Comptroller of the City of New York, at his 
office, No. 280 Broadway, in the City of New York, 
until 


Tuesday, the 14th day of December, 1897, 


AT 2 O’CLOCK, P. M., 
for the whole or a part of the following-described 
REGISTERED BONDS AND STOCK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
bearing interest at three and one-half per cent. per 


annum, to wit: 

81,750,000.00 CONSOLIDATED STOCK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW _ YORK, 
KNOWN AS “ADDITIONAL 
DOCK BONDS.” Principal pay- 
able Nov. 1, 1928. Interest payable 
May 1 and Nov. 1. 

2,673,240.07 CONSOLIDATED STOCK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
KNOWN AS “ SCHOOL-HOUSE 
BONDS.” Principal payable Nov. 
1, 1916. Interest payable May 1 


and Nov. 1. 

919,830.48 CONSOLIDATED STOCK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
STREET AND PARK OPENING 
FUND STOCK. Principal payable 
November 1, 1918. Interest paya 
ble May 1 and November 1 

900,000.00 CONSOLIDATED STOCK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK FOR 
REPAVING STREETS AND 
AVENUES. Principal payable No 
vember 1, 1918. Interest payable 
May 1 and November 1. 


CONDITIONS 
provided by Section 146 of the New York City Con- 
solidation Act of 1882, as amended by Chapter 103 
of the Laws of 1897: 

No proposal for bonds or stock will be accepted 
for less than the par value of the same. 

Each bidder must deposit with the Comptroller in 
money, or by a certified check drawn to the order of 
the said Comptroller upon a State or National bank of 
the City of New York, Two Per cent. of the amount 
of the proposal, including premium. No proposal will 
be received or considered which is not accompanied by 
such deposit. All such deposits will be returned by 
the Comptroller to the persons making the same with- 
in three days after decision as to the highest bidder or 
bidders has been made, except the deposit or deposits 
made by such highest bidder or bidders. If said high- 
est bidder or bidders shall refuse or neglect, within 
five days after the service of written notice of 
award to him or them, to pay to the Chamberlain of || 
the City of New York the amonnt of the stock or | 
bonds awarded to bim or them at their par value, to- 
gether with the premium thereon, if any, less the 
amount deposited by him or them, the amount of such 
deposit or deposits shall be forfeited to and be retained 
by the City of New York as liquidated damages for 
such refusal or neglect. 

The Comptroller, with the approval of the Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund, shall determine 
what, if any, part of said proposals shall be ac- 
cepted, and upon the pay ment into the City Treasury 
of the amounts dne by the persons whose bids are ac- 





cepted, respectively, certificates thereof shall be is- 
sued to them as authorized by law. | 

The proposals, together with the security deposits, 
should be inclosed in a sealed envelope, indorsed 
‘*Proposals for Bonds of the Corporation of the 
City of New York,” and then inclosed in a second 
envelope, addressed to the Comptroller of the City 
of New York. 

For full information see ‘‘ The City Record.’ 


ASHBEL P. FITCH, 
Comptroller. 


City of New York—Finance Department, Comp- 
troller’s Office, December 6th, 1897. 


LEGAL NOTICE. 


NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 

Proposals for furnishing materials and performing 
work in the erection of Hall of Records Building in 
New York City, pursnant to Chapter 59, Laws of 
1897, as amended by Chapter 793, Lawes of 1897, will 
be received at the office of the Mayor in the City Hall, 
in the City of New York, until Tuesday, December 
14th, 1897, at 12 o’clock M. For further particulars 
see * City Record.”’ 
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BOUQUET 
CICAR 
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{f your Dealer does not keep them, 
Order DIRECT from us. 


Special Christmas Package, 25 in a box, makes a hand- 
some Christmas present. Price, S'2.00, mailed, postpaid. 


IO OOOLOSHSHO SHOES OOHOSOOSSEOSSOOSOOED 









@ PRACTICAL * 


No oil, no wick, no smoke, no odor. Always 
clean; cannot jar out. Cost of maintenance 
nominal. Charged and re-charged ina minute. 


Send for circular matter, containing detailed 
information, 2 
THE CEO. H. CLOWES MFC CO., 
Waterbury, Conn., U. = . : 
The “Calcium King” can be seen, als» circular 
matter and further information obtained at the 


ng places: 
roa babe al Aner amd & Clowes, 202 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 


Boston—Randolph & Clowes, Oliver and Purchase Sts, 
Philadelphia—Randolph & Clowes, 320 Phila. Bank Bidg. 
Chieaco—Randolph & Clowes, 226 Lake St. 
Cineinnati—Randolph & Clowes, Room 308 Neave Bldg. 
For sale also by all branch houses of the Pope Mfg. Co. 


,1$0S00S0000000000000000810000000000, 


LEGAL NOTICE, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC 
WORKS. 
No. 150 Nassau STREET, New YORK. 


ATTENTION OF CONTRACTORS, MANUFACT- 
URERS OF STRUCTURAL IRON, BRIDGE- 
BUILDERS, and others is called to an advertisement 
in the **City Record’? for the construction of a 
STEEL VIADUCT AND APPROACHES over and 
upov 12th Avenue, from near 127th Street to near 
145th Street, in the City of New York. 

CHARLES H. T. COLLIS, 
Commissioner of Public Works. 
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PEOPLE WHO APPRECIATE THE NICE 
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appreciate ‘‘ DELICATESSE,’’ a ** Confection in Cheese,’’ and 
ancy Grocers. ‘‘ La Delicatesse’’ Company, Herkimer, New York. 
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THE NORTH SHORE LIMITED. 
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* Drink HUNTER RYE. 








Good Felffows? | 

Christmas Gift? 
What will do more for 
Christmas cheer than 


HUNTER 
BALTIMORE RYE 


AS A PRESENT mt. 


TO A BOON COMPANION, 

AN INVALID FRIEND, OR 

WAN AGED RELATIVE. .. 
Because 


Lt ts Pure and Cheering, it is the choice 
of Clubs, Cafés, Families. 
Lt 7s Mellow and Delightful. 
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Refined Perfume 
AND TO-DAY THE STANDARD 
: In all Civilized Countries ~ jh 
SS Be sure that you get the “No. 4711” [& 
// MULHENS & KROPFF-NEW YORK: U-S:AGENTS. “sie 
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THE MOST 






WAGSTAFF BONY 












@ | When you buy a bicycle, buy a good bicycle,a . . . 
3 Eight | . om a 8 - ‘& ¥ 1 Yellow : 
isu Stearns Bicycle, ewer om § 
$ Graceful CAINS DICVClE, gatow. . 3 
Year Book % 
4 Toronto, Ont. ee 
@ Models. | Buffalo, N. ¥. Co., Syra 3 
3 | en fe Cal. 6. .. Stearns & a) cuse, N.Y. Free. 2 
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Runnwmede Club 


IS BOTTLED IN BOND UNDER DIRECT 
SUPERVISION OF THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT. GUARANTEEING THE AGE 
AND ABSOLUTE PURITY OF EACH AND 
EVERY BOTTLE OF THIS PRODUCT AS CER- 
TIFIED BY THE STAMP. MAKES ADULTER- 
ATION IMPOSSIBLE. IT IS OBTAINABLE 
WHERE THE BEST WHISKIES ARE SOLD. 
IF NOT AT YOUR DEALERS. NOTIFY US 
= AND WE WILL TELL YOU WHERE TO GET IT. 


Whisk 


R.F BALKE & CO., 











Sa eR DISTILLERS AND BOTTLERS IN BOND. LOUISVILLE KY,US.A. 





“DIRT DEFIES THE KING.” THEN 


SAPOLIO 


1S GREATER THAN ROYALTY ITSELF, 





FLORID 


MIDWINTER 
SUN-BATHS. 





LOW RATES 


to Charleston, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, and all points South. 





New York to To FLORIDA | New York to 


Charleston, S. C | | VIA Jacksonville, Fla. 
CLYDE LINE. | without change 


At 3 P. M. from Pier 
29 E. R., New York. 

Steamers arrive Jack- 
sonville in daylight, 
connecting with outgo- 
ing morning trains. 


Clyde Vessels are smoothest- 
Sailing passenger-ships 
to the South. 
CUISINE UNSURPASSED CABIN 
THE VERY BEST, ACCOMMODATIONS. 
Beautifully Illustrated Booklet—Gratis. 


direct. 
Tickets include Meals 
and State-room Berth, 
thus making the cost 
about go fer cent less 
than via all vail. 


Wm. P, Crype & Co., General Agents, 
12 So. Delaware Ave., 


5 Bowling Green, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York, 
Tueo. G. Ecrr, W. H. Henperson, 
Traftic Manager. Gen’! East’n Pass, Agent. 
W. H. Warsurton, Gen’! Trav. Pass. Agt. 


6& Bowling Green, New York City, 





Bicycle, and Photo. Novelties, 
low prices, 100 page cat. FREE 
M, B. 5. U., 82 Cortiandt St.,N.¥ 


ELECTRICAL 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 
CAUTION.—The buying public will please not 
confound the genuine SOHMER Piano with one of 
a similar sounding name of a cheap grade. 
Our name spells— 


S—O—H—-M—E-R 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 149-155 East 14th Street. 


Will remove to new SOHMER BUILDING, 
170 Fifth Ave., cor. 224 Street, about February. 


: * 
ROMEIKE you all ye ng clippings which 


mar appear about you, your friends, or any subject on 
which you want to be ‘up to date.” Every newspaper 
and periodical of importance in the United States and 
Europe is searched for your notices. HENRY RoMEIKE, 
139 Fltus Avenue, New York. 











Press Cutting Bureau will send 





LONDON (ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured, Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. A, Lebanon, Ohio, 








AN 
TRIVVET 
sky-cycle.” 
Dicer—* Well ?” 
Trivvet —“If that is a correct term, why 
shouldn’t an ice-wagon be called an icycle ?’— 
Christmas Judge. 


ANALOGOUS NAME. 


‘*Some persons call an air-ship a 


TOO EXPENSIVE. 

“Tm going to give my wife some money and 
let her buy her own present this year.” 

“*T’ve tried that.” 

** Wasn’t it a good thing ?”’ 

** No ; she bought a dress that had to be made 
and trimmed.”—Christmas Judge. 

FROM JUDGE’S DICTIONARY. 

AcE—An important factor in an American 
game called poker. Four aces at certain crises 
are by many considered ¢ direct intervention 
of Providence.—Christmas Judge. 


THE HUMAN PARADOX. 


It’s peculiar, but the thing a person really 
needs is just the thing not to give him.— 
Christmas Judge. 


During the Past Fifty Y 

Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRupP has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for 
their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, WITH PER- 
FECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS 
the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND 
COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold 
by Druggists in every part of tre world. Be sure and 
ask for “* Mrs. Winslow’s pet ay | Syrup,” and take no 
other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


A GREAT OFFER 
For the Holidays 


Germania Wine Cellars, 


HAMMONDSPORT 
and RHEIMS, N. Y. 


We are determined to introduce 
our goods among the very best 
people in the country, and we can 
see no better way of doing this 
than by selling them a case of our 
goods, containing eleven bottles of 
wine and one bottle of our extra 
fine, double- distilled Grape 
Brandy, at one-half its actual 
cost. Upon receipt of $5.00, we 
will send to any reader of this 
paper one case of our goods, all 
first-class and put up in elegant 
style, assorted, as follows: 

GRAND IMPERIAL 
1 quart bottle | SeC CHAMPAGNE. 
1 quart bottle DELAWARE. 
1 quart bottle RIESLING. 
1 quart bottle TOKAY. : 
1 quart bottle SWEET CATAWBA. 
1 quart bottle SHERRY. 
1 quart bottle ELVIRA. 
1 quart bottle NIAGARA. 
1 quart bottle ANGELICA. 
f 1 quart bottle PORT 
1 quart bottle SWEET ISABELLA. 
1 quart bottle IMP.GRAPE BRANDY 

This offer is made mainly to in- 
troduce our Grand Imperial 
Sec Champagne and our fine 
double-distilled Grape Brandy. This case of 
goods is offered at about one-half its actual 
cost and it will please us if our friends and patrons 
will take advantage of this and help us_intro- 
duce our goods. All orders should be in before 
December 25th. 




















**A Book is the only immortality.”—Ru/fus Choate. 


Brentano’s 


A NEW ERA IN 
BOOK SELLING. 


BRENTANO'’S beg to reiterate their im- 
portant change of policy, under which they 
are selling books at 

SWEEPING REDUCTIONS 
FROM PUBLISHERS’ PRICES. 

This new policy extends through all de- 
partments. For out-of-town customers, our 
most important department, to which we 
desire to call especial attention, is our 

MAIL ORDER DEPARTIIENT, 
the facilities of which are unsurpassed by 
any other establishment. 


French and German Books. 
ENGRAVING executed promptly in fashionable 


and correct style, and at less cost than usually pre- 
vails elsewhere for work of the best class. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York, 





Made in 


CARMEL - 


Palestine, 


An Absolutely Pure Olive Oil Soap 
for 
Nursery, Toilet and Bath. 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pearl St., New York. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For reliable information, inclose 8-cent stamp to 
Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 








In Sweetness and Power 
of Tone, Beauty of De- 
sign, and Strength of 
Construction 


STATE" 
GUITARS, 
MANDOLINS, 
BANJOS, 
ZITHERS, and 
FLUTES 


are equaled by no other American instruments. 

Lowest in price of any — high-grade in- 

struments. 27 AWARDS. Send for Catalogues. 
Mention LEsLIE’s WEEKLY. 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO, 


453 to 463 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


Is the value of the new book “THE SCIENCE OF A 
NEW LIFE,” written by JOHN COWAN, M.D., to eve 

thoughtful Man and Woman. It has received the highest tes- 
timonials and commendations from leading medical and relig- 


ious critics; has been indorsed by all the leading philanthro. 
pists, and recommended to every well-wisher of the human race, 


To all Who are Married, 


Or are contemplating marriage, it will give information worth 
HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS, besides conferring a lasting 
benefit not only upon them, but upon their children. Every 
thinking man and woman should study this work. Any person 
desiring to know more about the book before purchasing it, 
may send to us for our 16-page descriptive circular, giving full 
and complete table of contents. It will be sent free by mail to 
any address. The following is the table of contents: 

Chapter I.—Marriage and its Advantages. _ Chapter Il.— 
Age at which to Marry. Chapter II!.—The Law of Choice. 
Chapter 1V.—Love Analyzed. Chapter V.—Qualities the Man 
should Avoid in Choosing. Chapter VI.—Qualities the Wo- 
man should Avoid in Choosing. Chapter Vii.—The Anatomy 
and Physiology of Generation in Woman. Chapter VILI.— 
The Anatomy and Physiology of Generation in Man. Chapter 
1X.—Amativeness—Its Use and Abuse. Chapter X.—The 
Prevention of Conception. Chapter XI.—The Law of Conti- 
nence, Chapter XII.—Children—Their Desirability. Chapter 
XILIL.—The Caw of Genius. Chapter X1V.—The Conception 
of a New Life. Chapter XV.—The Physiology of Inter-Uterine 
Growth. Chapter X V1.—Period of Gestative Influence. Chap- 
ter XVII.—Pregnancy—Its Signs and Duration. Chapter 
XVIIL.—Disorders a | Pregnancy. Chapter X1X.—Confine- 
ment. Chapter XX.—Management of Mother and Child after 
Delivery. Chapter XXI.—Period of Nursing Influence. Chap- 
ter XXiI.—Foeticide. Chapter XXIII.—Diseases Peculiar to 
Women. Chapter XXIV.—Diseases Peculiar to Men. Chapter 
XXV.—Masturhation. Chapter XXVI.—Sterility and Impo- 
tence. Chapter XXVII.—Subjects of which More might be 
Said. ChapterX X V111.—A Happy Married Life—How Secured. 

The book is a handsome 8vo, and contains 400 pages, with 
100 illustrations, and is sold at the following prices: Engli 
cloth, gilt side and back, $3; Leather, library styl@, $3.503 
Half Morocco, marbled edges. $4. 3 

(@ Sent by mail, securely sealed, to any address, on receipt 
of price. Send money by P. O. Money Order, or Registered 
Letter at our risk. AGENTS WANTED, to whom we offer 
liberalterms. Send all orders and applications for agency to 
j. S. OGILVIE, Publisner, 76 Kose S:., New York, 


} ULL & CO. 


IMPORTERS 
AND TAILORS, 


18 East20thSt., 


NEW YORK. 













We make the most faiih- 
ful wearing and up-to- 
date fitting 


Clothes 


for 
Ladies 

and 
Gentlemen, 


and keep them in repair 
one year free of charge 
We thoroughly shrink 
our cloth, so garments 
will always hold shape. 
We guarantee full satis 
faction. Our prices are 
as low as can be, consist- 
ent with quality. Solic- 
iting your patronage, we 
are Resp’y yours, 


KULL & CO., 


Importing Tailors, 
18 E. 20th St. 


Altering, Repairing and 
Dyeing done promptly. 


THE BEST HOME GAME 


Adapted for either Children or Adults. 
PRICES: Paper Bound, $1 each; Cloth Bound, 


$2 each. Mailed, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


PARGHEEST 


THE 


ROYAL GAME OF INDIA, 
No Household Complete, No Home Happy Without It. 


No Parlor Table Game has ever been pub- 
lisbed which has had so great a sale. For 
twventy years the best families have had it in 
their homes, and so enjoyed it that now it is 
always called for when the question arises, 
** What shall we play ?” 





Sold by all leading Book, Stationery, Toy and 
Department Stores, or mailed, postpaid, by 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 
390 Broadway, New York. 
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The Huntsman’'s Good Cheer 


made ready at the camp fire in a minute—a steam. 


ing cup of 
Jig? 


It is a foe to fatigue—nourishing and delicious. The nutriment of prime 
beef, delicately spiced and seasoned. Quickly prepared with cold or not 
water. Sold by all druggists and grocers every where. 

“Various Views on Vigoral” mailed for the asking. 


| Armour & Company, Chicago. 























Wherever the pain is there apply an 


Allcock’s pres 


THE STANDARD EXTERNAL REMEDY. 
There are many imitations of this well-known plaster, so be sure 
you get the genuine ‘‘ Allcock’s.” Don’t accept a substitute, 





A PHENOMENON. 
SHowmMan—“ This young lady has never heard a profane word in the whole course 
of her existence——” : 
Jack TARR—‘ Ain’t she? Well, I'll give her a little treat, then. ***!!! !——— 
*(), ete, etc. How’s that for a start ?” } —— 


SHowman—**I may remark that the young lady is stone deaf.” _ | (Cvs 
, | O 
Martins London Umbrellas, | 




















+ 
e Umbrellas. 





Fine American Umbrellas, Children’s Umbrellas. 


Gloves. 


Men's Riding and Driving Gloves, 
“Dent” and ‘“ Fownes’” Chevrette and Kid Gloves, 
Courvoisier’s Ladies’ Kid and Suede Gloves. 


Sroadway ds 19th Oheet. 


NEW VORK. 

















The History 
of Evans’ Ale 


is the history of the progress 
of the ale-brewing industry for 
acentury. To overcome the 
fiction of ignorance and produce 


A Perfect 
Bottled Ale 


one free from dregs and sedi- 
ment — required persistent re- 
search and the application of 
scientific methods. The suc- 
cess achieved by Evans’ is a 
revelation to ale-drinkers. 















The Modern, Easy-Fitting, Economical 
Shoes for progressive business and pro- 
fessional men. They hold their shape and 
fit perfectly as long as worn. No matter what 
prices others may ask, they cannot be better 
than the DOUGLAS SHOES. They are sold at 
our 52 exclusive stores in the large cities and 
by 5,000 dealers throughout the United States. 
Made in Calf, Patent Calf, French Enamel, Seal Goat, Box Calf, 
Black Vici Kid, Russia Storm Calf, Cordovan, with Australian 
Kangaroo Tops and fast color hooks and evelets. This cut 
shows our Black Vici Kid, Kid Lined, Cadet Toe. We have 


155 Styles and Widths from A to EE 


in all kinds of leathers. If ordered by mail, STATE SIZE and 
WIDTH and send 25 cents extra for carriage to... . 


and Children CUSHION BUTTON 


And stems Hose Supporter 
BOSTON GARTER fo, ¢ 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 
No Stitching in the Zdastic. § 


THE VELVET GRIP 
CUSHION BUTTON 


Chester Billings & Son, 3,,..cb4S™ ..., 















Everywhere. 

















of Hosiery. > ee 
SUCCESSORS TO ? : = 5 P—) 
RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS, TR UNFARTENS : W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
IMPORTERS OF ACCIDENTALLY, D CATALOGUE FREE. 




















ALL LEADING DEALERS 











GEORGE FROST CO., Makers. “=: 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF P.O. Box 1604. Boston, Mass. 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, Catalogue Free. 


58 Nassau St., and 29 Maiden Lane, : 


| Sample Pair, by mail, 
AM Side Elastics, 25c, Gar- 
| ters, Cot., 25c; silk, 50c. 


GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 
Breakfast 











NEW YORK. 
1 St. Andrew St., Holborn Circus, 




















LONDON, E. €. Fou 
LANCE FRENCH goo Fir 
20TH CENTURY ELECTRO-VAPOR Sixt 
LAUNCH. 
Sots 8, carries 10. Geese, 6 miles. Cost to run, 1c. rial SEV] 
SCE @2OOr Bend 1" toe lane catainetel ot Sten \ Pure, 
and Sail Yachts, Launches, Row Boats, Canoes, in Steel, ee Etc! 
Wood, and Aluminum. Address Delicious, 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., Lakeside, Racine, Wis. or NIN’ 
Nutritious. bi 
No stopper to stick— : : 
no trouble. Grasp it and vad Gr ‘ ) He a 
the warmth of the hand “3 © R NN A ; “| Costs Less than ONE 
cpraye your favorite per- “— RrKE % ~~ R fF — me 
ume. oP » _— . 
Handsomely packed, suitable for ™ \ BA z - % Trade-Mark. CENT a cup. S d 4 T ? No. 
gifts. Mailed on receipt of $1 00. + QR ) tan ar e No. 
ae hetak Meloleass BRAND Be sure that the package ypewriter No. 
“9 = . j on a . : ae. ire " P Pp e Mea 
Weex.y when you write. bears our Trade-Mark. } pone ange og Peder ab Senge bong Sg 


manship—and you have three good 
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COLLAR 


S 


1” THE 
- ST. 
f 


WerTTice PCAL TA he 


Rover CURED WITHOUT OPI RATION. Book of Dorchester, Mass. WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


Sare relief AgTMA, +3 


EARL & WILSON’S 








reasons for its acknowledged 
Walter Baker & Co. Limited, ) | Durability, Simplicity and Capacity J 


- Established 1780, for continuous hard work. 





LINEN 
COLLARS & CUFFS 


= 9 ee Oe | kPa 








information, lOc. A Sherman, Rupture 
Specialist, 29 K, 2d st.,Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Consul- 327 Broapway New YORK 


tation daily,9 a.m. to5 Pp. Mm, 




































1840 by JOHN P. LOVELL. 39 HENRY L. LOVELL, Treas. [i 
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FACTORY: 


gg - (Guns, — 
SPORTING GOODS, Etc. Revolvers, 


SEND 1Oc. “se 3 GREAT CATALOGUES 


1. GENERAL CATALOGUE, Nearly 200 pages. Illustrated. The most attract- 


ive, complete, and finest Catalogue of Sporting Goods ever published. 


2. BICYCLE CATALOGUE. Representing ail the celebrated Bicycles made or 
carried by the Lovell Arms Co, 


AN um 3. CATALOGUE of SPECIALTIES. Containing offers of unusual “ bargains.” 
All for 10 cents. Worth {O times 1O cents. 


Jian x 62 ae 33332322223323332332>3>:3 23223939: >>: 


‘JOHN P, LOVELL ARMS C0, 


eccee Retail, 147 Washington Street ; Wholesale, 131 Broad Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Factory: SO. PORTLAND, ME. 
Branches: Worcester, Mass., Portland, Me., Providence and Pawtucket, R.|I. 


SKATES, All kinds—Extension, Club, Clamp, Ice ard Roller, for boys, girls, or adults 
BASEBALLS, Bats, Uniforms, Masks, Mitts, Bases, and everything in their line. 
GYMNASIUM GOODS, Clubs, Masks, Dumb Bells, Foils, Gloves, Weights, and 


every variety of apparatus’ 
DOG COLLARS. Dog Furnishings and a full line of Dog Medicines. 
BICYCLE SUNDRIES, A full and complete line of all equipments. 
TYPEWRITERS, The popular Williams Typewriter. 
FISHING TACKLE, Rods, Lines, Reels, Baskets, Suits, Boots, Flies, Floats, etc. 
CUTLERY. Table, Hunting and Pocket Knives, Scissors, Razors, Carving Sets, etc. 
CAMERAS. Photographic Outfits and Supplies of every sort. 
OPERA GLASSES, Field, Marine Glasses, and all other Optical Goods. 
POLICE OUTFITS, Uniforms, Clubs, Badges, Twisters, Hooks, Revolvers, Irons, Calls, Buttons, etc 
SEWING MACHINES, The Celebrated Lovell Sewing Machine. 
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Manufacturers of the Famous 


LOVELL “DIAMOND” CYCLES, “Recters 
Lovell “Diamond.” Lovell Special. Lovell Excel. 


(= Agents wanted in all cities and towns where we have none. Write for Particulars 





Showing the clamps closed and the lever locked 


as when fastened to the shoe. 






AGENTS FOR 
WILLIAMS’ TYPEWRITER 








THE NEW LOVELL DIAMOND CLUB SKATE. 


We herewith present, for public test, our new LOVELL DIAMOND CLUB SKATE, which, after expensive and careful experiment, we offer to 
the trade as the peer of all Club Skates, and without a rival in the world. 
First—It is the strongest and most durable Club Skate ever devised. 
SECOND—Its construction is simple and its action perfect 
THIRD—It can be adjusted to any size boot or shoe in one minute and fastens with an absolutely sure Lock Lever Grip. 
FourtH—It cannot loosen from the foot when properly adjusted except at the option of the wearer, when a simple pulling out of the lever with the thumb and forefinger unlocks 
all clamps and positively throws them clear of the shoe at both heel and toe. 
FirTH—It isa Skate entirely free from the many objectionable features in other Skates. Its action cannot be frozen up or in any way become bound. It can be instantly put on 
or taken off in the dark, on the ice. without removing the gloves or causing them the least soil or injury. 
Sixtu -It has no parts which can become loosened or lost. It requires no key or wrench. The adjusting screw works in a steel socket and is secure from all injury, such 
as rusting up, binding, or being bent froma blow’ Atall times perfect freedom and ease of operation is assured. A child can easily operate it. 

SEVENTH —It has a greater range of adjustment than any other Skate. Any width toe clamps can be instantly fitted to any length Skate. The Toe Clamps allow of 
throwing the Skate to either side of centre, a thing which expert skaters very much desire, as they usually prefer the runner to *‘ set” towards the inside of the foot 
EIGHTH —It is an invention upon which criticism has proved fruitless and in which the faults in other Skates are entirely avoided. It is beautiful in design and the quality of 

material is the best obtainable. 
NINTH—It is warranted in every part and guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. A sample pair will convince you, sent by mail, postage 40 cents extra. 


MADE IN THE FOLLOWING GRADES FOR SEASON 1897-88 Made in 9, 9/4, 10, 10/4, 11, 11% inch. 





No. D. Weided runners, not hardened, steel foot plates, plain finish............ . se.ees ....per pair, $1.00 
No. C. Welded runners, not hardened, steel foot plates, nickel-plated finish............++.-+. “ 1.50 If your Dealer hasn’t them, send to us 
No. B. Best welded runners, highly tempered, steel foot plates, fine nickel-plated finish...... ” 2.00 for Catalogue 
No. A. Best welded runners, diamond temper, steel foot plates, fine rounded or beveled : 
edges, extra fine full crocus polished and nickel. plated throughout............+++: ae 3.00 Liberal discounts to the jobbing trade. 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CoO., Boston, Mass. 


The Frank Leslie Press. 
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TO “THE RESTLESS AMERICAN’? THE NEW YORK CENTRAL OFFERS THE 
FINEST THROUGH-TRAIN SERVICE IN THE WORLD. 
. “NORTH SHORE LIMITED,”—{,"% ‘pss 402 
Oorning ane York 10.00 A. M., arrives Chicago next morning at 9.00, via Michigan Central 
oute, 
Noon “CHICAGO SPECIAL 38.0%, 2. Ps 
both Michigan Central and Lake Shore Routes. 
til , 
Noon “ SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED ”—%< New, York. 1.00 
nati, 10.45 A. M.; St. Louis, 6.56 P. M. next day, via Big Four Route. 
ee . ° 
Evenin e" LAKE SHORE LIMITED.” Gini, iewve'New Yor 
5.00 P. M., arrives Chicago, 4.00 P. M. next day, via Lake Shore Route. 
The above are in addition to eleven other through trains over the New York Central every day. 


For particulars see the ‘‘ Four Track Series” —New 


York Central’s twenty-one books of travel. 

An Illustrated Catalogue sent free, postpaid, on 
receipt of one two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
General Pass. Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


From the observation-car on the ‘‘ Lake Shore Limited” you can view the 
most magnificent living panorama on the earth, and at the same time get an 
idea of the commerce of a great nation. 

On no other railroad in the world can such a variety of scenery and at the 
same time such evidences of commercial and industrial enterprise be witnessed. 

STANDARD LITH.CONY 
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oT | y | ‘One Hundred Dollars for Solutions of our Prosperity Puzzle. 


alla PRICE 10 CENTS. 
DEC 28 igg7 


2#ND. COPY, 
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HARD LUCK! 


AN INCIDENT ITN “DEAD HORSE GULCH,” ON THE SKAGWAY TRAIL TO THE KLONDIKE. 
Published by the (See Pace 444] 


ARKELL WEEKLY CO., 


New York. 





















OUR PROSPERITY PUZZLE. $100.00 IN PRIZES. 


A TOTAL OF $100 TO BE DIVIDED AMONG FIVE PERSONS. 


ist Prize, $50.00; 2d Prize, $20.00; 3d Prize, $15.00; 4th Prize, $10.00; 5th Prize, $5.00. 


We have $100 to give away to the first five of our readers who are successful in solving this puzzle. All solutions must be in our hands 
not later than noon of January 8th, 1898; those arriving after that time will not be accepted. The correct answer or key to the puzzle will 
appear in Lesuie’s WEEKLY for the week of January 15th. Address all solutions to 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY PUZZLE DEPARTMENT, t10 Firrh Avenur, New York. 
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Cepyright, 1897, by Leslie’s Weekly. 


PROSPERITY PUZZLE. 


Cut from each picture the number of squares indicated, and form them, in the centre space, into the picture of 
PRESIDENT [IcKINLEY. 


For instance, take four squares from the picture of John D. Long, three squares from Russell A. Alger, and so on according to the number of squares specified over each 
picture. Extra copies of Lesirm’s WEEKLY containing the ‘‘ Prosperity Puzzle” can be obtained of all newsdealers. 






































READY FOR BATTLE. 


An Ivory Soap bath gives a sensation of increased vitality; a longing 


for activity and for exercise of the faculties; it 
any battle of life. 


Every ingredient of Ivory Soap is sweet, clean and pure. 


is a fitting preparation for 


No better materials go into the 


most expensive toilet soaps, and no soap is so pleasant to use; it has a rich creamy lather that is 


soothing to the skin as well as cleansing. 
IT FLOATS. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble ( pcinnati, 


Any person wishing a copy of this picture may mail to us 1o Ivory Soap Wrappers, on 
printing) on enamel plate paper, 14 X17 inches, 


receipt of which, we will send a copy (without p 
a suitable size for framing. THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CU., CINCINNATI, O 
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